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ADVANTAGES OF PRESTRESSED CONCRETE CYLINDER PIPE + NO. 2 


® The Lock Joint Pipe Company is now prepared 
to supply Prestressed Concrete Cylinder Pipe in 
sizes from 16” to 84” diameter—and even larger— 
for high pressure pipelines. 

Prestressed Concrete Cylinder Pipe retains the 
fundamental principles of Lock Joint design in 
having a continuous welded steal cylinder with 
steel joint rings forming bell and spigot ends with 
a rubber gasket as a sealing element. The cylinder 


©. 


is lined with a substantial thickness of concrete and 
after proper curing is spirally wound with high ten- 
sile wire under tension. 

This method of design makes available pipe in 
all sizes for higher range of heads with the same 
economy of first cost and maintenance which Lock 
Joint Pressure Pipe has always effected. That’s one 
of the reasons you'll find Prestressed Concrete 
Cylinder Pipe an ideal product for your water sup- 
ply and distribution mains and oil or gas transmis- 
sion mains. 


A Hazen-Williams Hydraulic Slide Rule will gladly 
be sent upon request with our compliments. 


LOCK JOINT PIPE COMPANY 


Established 1905 
P. 0. BOX 269, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
Denver, Colo. - Chicago, Ill. - Kenilworth, N. J. - Kansas City, Mo. - Rock Island, Ill. 
Joplin, Mo. - Valley Park, Mo. + Cleveland, Ohio - Hartford, Conn. - Navarre, Ohio 


Lock Joint Pipe Company specializes in the manufacture and 
installation of Reinforced Concrete Pressure Pipe for Water 


SCOPE OF SERVICES { Supply and Distribution Mains of large diameter as well as 


Concrete Pipe of all types for Sanitary Sewers, Storm Drains, 
Culverts and Subaqueous lines. 
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MISSOURI 


ARKANSAS 


Industrious, 
Intelligent People 
Want to Work... 


HE Empire District offers industry 

secking profitable opportunity, the 
finest kind of workers — who give a 
full day’s work for a full day’s pay. 

The population is better than 99% 
native born American — with a_heri- 
tage of independence and industry. They 
are stable—rooted here and want perma- 
nent employment in their chosen land. 
Turnover is low—production per work- 
er is high — profits are greater. Many 
have a high degree of mechanical skill 

—and are quickly and casily trained. 

The character of Empire people is re- 
flected in enlightened local labor leader- 
ship. Manufacturers locating here can 
depend on getting a square deal. 

Bring your industry to the Empire 
District — where industrious, intelligent 
Jabor, natural gas, coal and oil, excellent 
transportation facilities, a wealth of nat- 
ural and agricultural resources, increase 
the opportunity for success. 

For interested industrialists apa for 
a time saving reference book “Looking 
Through Clear Glasses”, which gives 
you a quick picture of industrial oppor- 
tunity in the Empire District of the 
Southwest. Write for your copy and see 
how the Southwest offers more. 


Address: The Empire 
District Electric Company « 
Industrial Deve lopment 
Department, Joplin, Mo. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Remember — You're Wanted in the Empire 
District — Industry's New Opportunity Land. 
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The chatter of riveters’ hammers and the “hum” of power 
saws are sweet and familiar music in the five-state area 
served by United Gas... and there’s more to come as in- 
dustry accelerates its swing to the South. 

Nearly half of all contracts for industrial construction in 
the 16 Southern states last year were let in states served 
by United Gas—and 70% of pending industrial contracts 
are there! 


United Gas states obtained more than two-thirds of all 
private building contracts in the South in 1946. Much of 


this private money was for residential construction... 
some for office, assembly and commercial buildings. 


There are good reasons for this trend—an abundance of 
diversified raw materials... skilled native workmen... 
unsurpassed transportation facilities ...and NATURAL 
GAS, to name just a few. Six thousand miles of United 
Gas transmission lines supply cities and industries with 
dependable, low-cost fue! in Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, southern Alabama and western Florida. Your in- 
quiries about fuel or other facilities in this area will 
receive prompt and confidential attention. 


Statistics Courtesy of Manufacturers Record 


\UNITED GA 


serving the 


Write Industrial Development Executive, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana 
For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: JN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and 
Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPP/, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For 
inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, Marshall, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, 
Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


BIRIMINGHAM — Joe Money 
Co., goon, $32,000 
BIRMINGHAM—Voice of Dixie, Inc., 
cast station. 
BIRMINGHAM — Birmingham Armature 
Electric Co., repair shop, $15, 
BIRMINGHAM—Amberson Cleaners, clean- 
im, Jeet. $19,000. 
BIRMINGHAM—Chase Cornelius, tire re- 
capping a= $12,831. 
BREWTON—Townsend & Co., milk proc- 
essing plant. 
BUTLER—Mrs. 
tion, 000. 


Machinery 


broad- 


Lennie E. Tutt, bus sta- 


ENSLEY — Precision Crown Co., hangar 
eS plant, $55,000. 
ON—Alabama Power Co., additions 


and rs lag $265,000. 

MOBILE—Arkell and Smiths, bag plant. 

MONTGOMERY—Marshall Lumber & Mill 
Co., millwork plant, $150,000. 

MONTGOME 
lumber plant, $44,000. 

MON TGOMERY—Leary & Owens Machine- 
ry Co., sales and service building, $75,000. 

PIEDMONT — Piedmont Developing Co., 
clothing plant. 


ARKANSAS 


DARDANELLE—Stewart M. Jones, frozen 
food locker plant. 

EL DORADO—Radio Enterprises, Inc., fre- 
a change. 

MOUNT IDA— Mount Ida Development Co., 
cheese plant. 

ORTH LITTLE ROCK—Leylind Manu- 
— Co., juvenile and nursery furniture 
plant. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON—Chesapeake and Potomac 
‘Telephone Co., $13,000,000 expansion. 





WASHING Laundry, $25,000 
addition to laundry 

WASHINGTON Star Realty Co., storage 
and repair shop, $50,000. 

FLORIDA 

Cc an ae Regis Paper Co., paper 
Dag plant, $923,500 

DADE COUNTY—K. Kratish, warehouse, 


18,000. 

JACKSONVILLE — Standard Oil Co., of 
Kentucky, plant enlargement. 

JACKSONVILLE — James Cradwell, roller 
Skating rink, $22,000. 

HIALEAH Gilbert L. Stiles, manufactur- 
ing plant, $13. 

LAKELA De — City, $159,955 light plant 
steam generator. 

MARATHON—Southern Bell Telephone & 
be eo Co., addition, $30,000. 

MIAMI—Tropical Ice Co., addition, $21,054. 

MIAMI—Moore Appliance Co., addition to 
warehouse. 

MIAMI—Florida Wholesale Groc ery, 
house, $300, 

MIAMI—A. B. I. Sales Corp., service station. 

MIAMI—Shaw Brothers Oil C o., office and 
warehouse. 

MIAMI — Miami Pineapple ae, 
packing and processing plant, $122.% 

MI co Pag wergye 3 Lewes Co., 
and parking lot, $56; 

MIA AMI—Royal oon Ice Co., ice cream 
plant, $15,500. 

MIAMI—Josua J. Segal, warehouse. 

MIAMI BEACH—Sarah Dunning, lumber 
yard, $10,000. 

MIAMI BEACH—Miami Beach Railway Co., 
garage, $134,000. 

MOORE valcat maaeeen” Electric Coopera- 
tive, power plant, $106,343. 

ORLANDO — Southern: Bell Telephone & 
= Co., at $177,077. 

ANAMA CIT Panama City Shirt Fac- 

emer factory, $139,500 

PORT ST. JOE—St. Joe Paper Co., addition 
to plant, $500,000. 

TARPON SPRINGS—Sponge Fishing Co., 
$26,789 warehouse. 


ware- 


GEORGIA 

ALBAN Y— — Power Co., 
plant, $649,000, 

AMERICUS—Sheffield Co., warehouse. 

ATLANTA—C. W. Truitt, $18,000 ware- 
house. 

ATLANTA — Colonial 
cold storage vault, $15,800. 


steam power 


Cleaners, clothing 


RY — Gamble Brothers, Ine.,~ 
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ATLANTA — Metallic 


90,000. 
ATLANTA — Electrical Wholesalers, Ine., 
warehouse. 
ATLANTA—-. 
near Doraville. 
ATLANTA 
py 24 Co., 
$93,006 
ATLANTA—J. Cc. 
garage, 450,000. 
ATLANTA RAC Realty Co., 
for pharmaceutics! storage. $25,500. 
ATLANTA — Rex Bottling Co., 
plant, $28,000. 
ATLANTA — Leon C. 


Casket Co., 


Atlantic Refining Co., terminal 
- Georgia Transportation & 
motor freight terminal warehouse, 


Lassetter, auto storage 


bottling 


Patterson, plant, 
$14,000. 
ATLANTA—Kratt Foods Co., 
tory. 
P —— Fabries Ine., addition, 
15,00 
ATLANTA -J. E. ave & D. M. 
welding shop, _—— 
ATLANTA—C 
storage building, "iz G00 
BAINBRIDGE—Bainbridge e ivic Improve- 
ment Co,., shirt factory, 390,004 
BRUNSWICK—John H. Mee’ ‘osker r, service 
station, $20,000. 


cheese fac- 


Mayo, 


aad Co., office and 





Southern 
Industrial 
Projects 
Reported in 
February 
Total 268 











BUFORD — Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. 
leased additional plant for expansion. 

CHIPLEY — Chipley Development Corp., 
manufacturing plant, $25,000. 

COLUMBUS—J. L. & P. M. Strickland, auto 
and farm equipment sales and service build 
ing, $150,000. 

COLUMBUS — Bradley Realty & Invest 
ment Co., warehouse for occupancy of Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 


MACON-—RBirdsey Flour Mill Co., $35,000 
addition, 
MANCHESTER -— Calloway Community 


Foundations, textile plant addition, 
MARIETTA—Holeproof Hosiery Co., $125, 
000, hosiery mill. 
SAVANNAH — Derst Baking Co., 


000. 
SWAINSBORO—Swainsboro Coca Cola Co., 
bottling plant, $18,000. 
UNADILLA—Scott, Peavy & Scott, peanut 
processing plant and ‘storage building, $15,000. 
VALDOSTA —Tennessee Natural Gas Lines 
oe facilities to make natural gas available 
to Chattanooga and Knoxville areas. 
WAYCROSS Air Reduction Sales Co., 
oxygen gas manufacturing plant, $165,000. 


bakery, 


KENTUCKY 


CAMPBELLSVILLE—South Central Ken- 
tucky Broadcasting Co., broadcast station. 

COVINGTON — Donaldson Co., addition, 
$51,000. 


plant, 


warehouse 


HENDERSON—City, 
light plant, $1,929,000. 

LOUISVILLE—Girdler Corp., addition to 
plant for manufacture of chemical, food and 
electrical heating equipment, $65,000, 

SHIVELY—Shively Frigid Lockers, frozen 
food lockers, $16,250. 


municipal power and 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA—Noah's Potato Chip Fae- 
tory, $16,000 building. 

ALEXANDRIA Thompson-Slatten Motor 
Co., $35,500 building, 

BATON ROUGE—Standard Oil C ompany of 
New Jersey, catalyst testing building, $15,100. 

BATON KOU Ge —W. G. Sitinan, alterations 
and additions. 

BELLE CHASSEE 
chinery building, $75,000. 

BOGALUSA—Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., telephone exchange. 

BOSSIER CITY -— Southwestern 
Manufacturing Co., plant, $25,500. 

HAMMOND—Frederic Lemieux, 
station. 

HAYES FIELD 
dehydration plant. 

OUMA—Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., telephone building. 

LAFAYETTE—Gulf Retining Co., 
station. 

LAFAYETTE—Savoie Motors, Ine., auto- 
mobile sales and service building. 

LAKE CHARLES~--Halliburton Oil 
Cementing Co., $100,000 plant. 

LAKE CHARLES—Stedman Co., 
ige plant and warehouse, $452,000. 

KE CHARLES—Republic Supply Co., 

new warehouse and office building. 

NATCHITOCHES Lakeside Motors, Ine., 
building, $35,000. 

NEW ORLEANS 
tor freight terminal. 

NEW ORLEANS — Wartield Company of 
Chicago, chocolate and cocoa plant. 

PLAQUEMINES Parish—Freeport Sulphur 
Co., machine shop building, $108,800. 

SHREVEPORT—*). J. Dykes, Sr., 
tion service building, $29,000. 

ZACKARY Modern Implements,  Ine., 
building, $13,000. 


California Co., ma- 


tox & 
broadcast 


United Gas Pipe Line Co., 


service 


Well 


cold stor- 


Harry Fledderman, mo- 


refrigera- 


MARYLAND 


Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co., 
able project on bottom across Northeast 
Creek between Chesaco Park and Essex. 

BALTIMORE — Washington Lumber Co., 
storage building, $25,000. 


BALTIMORE — National Wood Products, 
building. 

BALTIMOE—Kelly Auto Sales, sales and 
service building. 

BALTIMORE—Mid City Sales Co., garage. 


BALTIMORE— A. Klein, food storage build 
ing, $13,000. 


BALTIMORE — Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co., telephone building. 
BALTIMORE— National Can Co., oil storage 


room and runway, $21,000. 
BALTIMORE—Stork Lumber Co., 
shed. 
BALTIMORE—J. H. Filbert, Ine., manu- 
facturing building and loading dock, $200,000. 
BALTIMORE — Baltimore Salesbook Co., 
building addition, $11,000. ; 
BALTIMORE—Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power, alterations to electric genera- 
tor station. 
BALTIMORE—Bethlehem Steel Co., 
sion of Sparrows Point plant. 
HAGERSTOWN—Four States Broadcasting 
Co. Ine., standard broadeast station, 
TOWSON—Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., telephone building. 
TOWSON Maes Dawson, sales and service 
building, $13,000. 


storage 


expan- 


MISSISSIPPI 


BAY SPRINGS—Jasper County, clothing 
factory, $90,000. 
BASSFIELD—Board of Supervisors of Jef- 
ferson Davis County, hosiery mill. 
GULFPORT General Bi ikery Co., bakery. 
GWINVILLE—United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
dehydration plant. 
HOULKA— Board of Supervisors of Chicka- 
saw County, heating system for factory. 


(Continued on next page) 
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JACKSON—United Gas Pipe Line Co., ad- 
ditional gathering facilities to connect Gwin- 
ville Field to Jackson, 

— J. B. Poole, food locker 

LAUREL—United Gas Pipe Line Co., ad- 
ditional loop on Laurel Tap line. 

MERIDIAN—Brown-Miller Co., 
pickling plant or salting station, 

MERIDIAN—Z. E, Roth Paint Co., factory, 


cucumber 


7,300. 

OKOLONA—Darnell Brothers Dairy, pas- 
teurizing plant. 

OKOLONA—City. natural gas system. 

TYLERTOWN—City garment factory ‘to be 
occupied by Haspel Brothers, Inc, 

WATERLOO—W aterloo Auto & Implement 
Co., sales and service building, $12,500. 

WALNUT—Board of Supervisors, of Tippah 
Count, garment factory, 


MISSOURI 


ao —row n Shoe Co., shoe fac- 
tory, $40,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Missouri Pacific Railroad Sys- 
tem, $7,592,370 improvements. 

ST. LOUIS—Majestic Manufacturing Co., 
factory. 

ST. LOUIS—Thrift Hardware & Supply, 
warehouse, $60,000. 

ST, LOUIS —- Gruensfelder Packing Co., 
plant addition, $60,000. 

ST. LOU Is—E mil Hoeschst, 
office and warehouse, $10,000, 

ST. LOUIS—Kingshighway 
vestment Co., $60,000 warehouse. 

ST. LOUIS Anheuser-Busch Ince., 
house, $130.000. 

ST. a. IS — Healzer Cartage Co., 
terminal, $35,000. 

ST. LOUIS Valier 
grain elevator, S300,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Hyde Park Breweries Associa- 
tion, Inc., bottling plant, $121,500. 

ST. LOUIS—Dure Chrome Corp., plant ad- 
dition. 


addition for 


fealty & In- 


stock 
truck 


& Spied Milling Co., 


NORTH CAROLINA 


el -Carolina Aluminum Co., 
oy pg eager iar aker Equipment Engineer- 
ing Co., body plant. 
CHARLOTTE—Roy W. 
plant, $10,879. 
CHARLOTTE—Southern Friction Materials 
Co., plant. 
CLIFFSIDE—Duke Power Co., power plant. 
DURHAM —Durham Hosiery Mill, addition, 
) 


building, 


Werner, bottling 


Woodall, shirt 


Mills 


000. 

a ETTEVILLE — S. S. 
plan 

GREENSBORO—Burlington 
expansion program, $7,000,000, 

GREENSBORO—R.,. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., tobacco drying plant, $148,015. 

KERNERSVILLE—R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., warehouse, $229,680. 

POMONA—Pomona Manufac turing c 0., ad- 
dition to cotton weaving mill, $60, 

RALEIGH — Carolina Wackuraiine Ma- 
suiners Co., branch plants in Raleigh, Colum- 
jia, S.C. 

RALEIGH—Southern States Iron & Roofing 
Co., warehouse. 

ROCKY MOUNT—City, $258,980 power plant 
improvement. 

WINSTON-SALEM—Western Electric Co., 
factory. 

WINSTON-SALEM — Rominger Furniture 
Co., remodeling, $45,000. 

WINSTON-SALEM—I 


Corp., 


sahnson Co., addition, 


$12,000. 
OKLAHOMA 

MIAMI—B. F. Goodrich Co., expansion, 

$1,000,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

ANDERSON—Ottavay Textiles, Inc., addi- 
tion, $100,000. 

COLUMBIA— South Carolina Electric and 
oe. 500 a hydro-electric generating station, 

152,06 


- COLU MBIA. Gibbs Machinery Co., build- 
EREENWOOD—Greenwood Creamery Co., 
plant, $60,000. 
GREER—D. ID, Pitts, laundry. 
HARTSVILLE — Hartsville 
manufacturing. plant. 
PELZER—Pelzer Mills, textile mill. 
ROCK HILL — Celanese ee of 
America, celanese plant, $40,000,06 
SUMTER—Korn Industries, 
ing project. 
WILLISTON—Southern Railway 
combination depot. 


Industries, 


rebuild- 


System, 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


TENNESSEE 


ALCOA—Aluminum Somepeey of America, 
research laboratory, $243,000. 
BOLIVAR—International Shoe Co., tannery, 
ELIZABETHTON — Builders Supply Co., 
Inec., rebuilding project. 
GREENEVIt 7 Greene County 
tion, plant, $75, 
LEWISBURG Linton Pencil Co., facilities, 


Founda- 


$300,000. 
MADISONVILLE—Fort Loudoun Electric 
Corp., eaeeers building. 
MEMPHIS—Fischer Lime & Cement Co., 
sehidiaine project. 
HVILLE — General Shoe Corp. sole 
cutting plant, $425,000, 


TEXAS 


Memphis Natural Gas Co., $63,300,000 pipe 
line from Texas to Western Pennsylvania. 

Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America 
and Texoma Natural Gas Co., additions to 
gas transmission facilities, $23,4 93,987. 

Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., $52,618,- 
823 natural gas transmission system from 
Texas to Michigan. 

ALPINE—Southern Pacific Lines, combina- 
tion freight and passenger station. 

AMARiLLO Jewel Food Distributors, 
building. 

AUSTIN—Kerry Yeager, warehouse. 

AUSTIN — South Austin Cold Storage, 
locker plant. 

AY CITY—W. A. Salter, implement build- 
ing, $15,000. 

BAY CITY—Independent Rice Warehouse, 
Inc., silo saee rice warehouse, $200,000 

BROWNSVILLE—Carthage P nec peel Inc., 
gasoline and chemical plant, $20,000,000. 

BRYAN—O. W. Sadbe rry, laundry. 

BRYAN—Central Texas Auto & Hardware 
Co., garage, $65,000. 

BRYAN--T. J. Barnard, laundry with living 
amarters, $15, 

YAN—L. y. Congdon, bakery, $20,000. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., warehouse, refinery, $12,500,000. 

DALLAS — Goldstein Hat Manufac turing 
Co., remodeling. 

DALLAS—Hobbs Trailer Equipment Co., 
service building, $110,000. 

DALLAS—Avinger Lumber Co., plant and 
lumber yard, $100,000 





, DALLAS—Underwriters Salvage Co., ware- 
Louse, 
DALLAS—Coca-Cola Bottling Co., bottling 


plant, $1,000,000; nine bottling plants through- 
out United States, $1,000,000 each. 
DALLAS—Kansas & Pacific Railway Co., 
freight platform, $56,000. 
DALLAS — Southwestern Bell 
Co., transformer station, $775,000. 
DALLAS—American Metal Bearing Co., 
addition. 


Telephone 


DALLAS—H,. Tidwell, laundry, $33,500. 
DALLAS—Industrial Investment Co., office 


and service building, $158,000. 

DENTON—Ford Motor Co., 
service building, 

EL PASO—Standard Oil Co. of Texas, re- 
finery addition, $50,000. 

FORT WORTH—Texas & Pacific Railway 
Co,, remodeling basement, $150,000. 

FORT WORTH —— Texas Bag & Burlap 
Co., factory, $10,006 

FORT W ORTH. Bute her & Sweeney, ware- 
house, $20,000. 

FORT WORTH — Ellisons Furniture Co., 
remodeling, $13,000. 
FORT W “aun eo 

warehouse, $10.0 
FORT WORTH. — Texas & Pacific Railway 

Co., cooling tower, 
FORT WORTH - 

tion, $89,000. 
FORT WORTH — Fort Worth Broadcast- 


auto sales and 


—George Lisur, addition to 


- Henry Baum, service sta- 


ing Co., broadcast station. 

FREEPORT — Dow Chemical Co., $3,300,- 
000 caustic finishing plant. 

GALVESTON — E. M. Megna and Son, 


funeral home, $100,000. 
GARLAND — J. Y. 

Co., factory, $62.363. 
GARWOOD—W. K. Lehrer, rice dryer, $150,- 


Courtney-Welch & Lynch, 


Taylor Manufacturing 


000. 
HOUSTON — 


warehouse. 

HOUSTON—American Smelting and Re- 
fining Co., $500,000 plant. 

HOUSTON — Gulf Chemical Co., $70,000 
plant. a 

HOU STON — R. B. Everett & Co., building, 
$55,000. 

HOU STON — Way Engineering Co., ware- 
house, 

HOUSTON — Republic Supply Co., ware- 
house, $195,000. 


HOUSTON — Cook Paint & Varnish Co., 
manufacturing plant, $150,000. 
HOUSTON — J. T. Thorpe, Inc., warehouse 


and office building. 


_ HOUSTON—Shell Oil Co., laboratory build- 


ing, 
HOUSTON — John E. Woolsey, equipment 
building. 
HOUSTON — Robert K. Franklin, sales and 
service building. 
HOUSTON — Pacific 
cold storage plant 


Fruit Express Co., 


HOU STON—Fehr Baking Co., addition, 
$250, 00 

HOUSTON — Flato’s Inec., warehouse. 

HOUSTON — Alamo Motor Lines, freight 
depot, $25,000. 

HOUSTON — National Biscuit Co., $25,- 


000,000 sepeneon program, 


HOUST — Asbestos Company of Texas, 
$500,000 scedlg 

HOUSTON - ge Gas and Transmis- 
sion Co., facilities, $29,500,000. 


HOUSTON > Se hlumberger Well Survey- 
ing Corp., laboratory building, $100,000, 

HOUSTON — Coca Cola Bottling Co., bot- 
tling plant, $1,000,000. 

HOUSTON — James D. Fann, manufactur- 
ing plant. 

HOUSTON — Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., telephone building addition, 

HOUSTON — C. E. Butcher, laundry, $117,- 
00, 


-~ Plains Machinery Co., office and 





$ 6.00 A 
OR: ANGE — Sabine Supply Co., warehouse. 
PAMPA — Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 


addition. 
PETROLIA — R, G. Mitchell, locker plant, 


$36,000. ; 
SAN ANTONIO — W. F. Littletop, ware- 
house. 
SAN ANTONIO — Paul Wright Electric 


Co., commercial building. 
SAN ANTONIO — Armstrong Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., building. 
SAN ANTONIO — St. Louis Cleaners, two 
additions a present ple int. 
N1 


Pas” — Swift & Co., cold storage 





building. BS 
SAN ANTONIO - - San Antonio Transit Co., 
shops and service building, 
SAN ANTONIO Modern Metal Products, 
Inc., foundation for ‘building. 
SAN ANTONIO — Roegelein Packing Co., 
addition, ; 
TYLER — Thompson Stove Manufacturing 
Co., addition, $30,000. 


TYLER Tyler Industrial Foundation 
Corp., mattress factory, $81,840. 

VELASCO — Dow Chemical Co., chlorine 
plant, $8,000,000. 

VERNON — Vernon Industrial Association, 
$250,000 plant. 

VICTORIA — Crescent Valley Creamery, 
building, 


WALLIS — Mayer Co., cold storage plant. 

WICHITA FALLS Industrial Manufac- 
turing Co., machine shop, $15,000. 

WINNIE McCarthy Oil & Gas Corp., 


chemical plant, $3,000,000, 


VIRGINIA 


DANVILLE - ‘a niversal Leaf Tobacco Co., 


rebuilding project 


GALAX — Burlington Mills Corp., plant, 
$148,000. 

NORFOLK Swift & Co., warehouse. 

NORFOLK—LU. S. Gypsum Co., plant, $650,- 
000. 

RICHMOND — - aneai Viscose Corp., en- 


largement of plat 
RICHMOND NW ilson Paper Box Co., addi- 
tion. 
RICHMOND — General Baking Co., addi- 
tions, $130,000. 
RICHMOND — American Machine and De- 
velopment Corp., plant. 
ROANOKE — C, W. Francis, Jr., 
annex. 
ROANOKE - 
Co,, improvement and 
gram, $12. 000,000. 
ST. PAUL — Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone — of Virginia, new dial building. 
WAVERLY Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co., telephone exchange, $33,500. 


post office 


- Norfolk & Western Railway 
modernization pro- 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON — United Fuel Gas Co., ad- 
ditional facilities, $2,970,000. 

ELEANOR Diamond Alkali Co., 
and caustic soda plant, 

HUNTINGTON — General Cigar Co., Inc., 
building, $93,250, 

HUNTINGTON — Pilgrim Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Co., plant, $53,000. 

PARKERSBURG Appalachian Electric 
Power Co., $20,000 steam electric power gen- 
eration station. 


chlorine 
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Potomac S. oundings 


by 


Lawrence Sullivan 


The Wagner Act Under the 
Congressional Microscope 


Listening to the daily hearings before 
the House and Senate Labor Committees, 
one is impressed by a singular underlying 
note of unanimity in the pleadings of 
industry spokesmen. What they seek is 
not a new philosophy of labor-manage- 
ment relations but merely a prompt and 
decisive up-rooting of the outrageous and 
abusive labor tactics which, for more than 
ten years, have been countenanced, sanc- 
tioned, and openly encouraged by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

In short, the agonies which Congress 
now is determined to alleviate are not 
basic difficulties between management 
and labor, but irritations and obstacles 
which have been placed in the path of 
agreeable and constructive labor rela- 
tions by the incompetent and often malici- 
ous or subversive activities and rulings 
of the administrative authority estab- 
lished by law to adjudicate labor disputes. 


The Labor Board's Record 


The public record since 1935 is crowded 
with examples of plants which experi- 
enced not a day’s labor trouble for 30 
years—until the NLRB suddenly enter- 
tained, without hearing or inquiry, a 
charge of unfair labor practices. More of- 
ten than not, this charge was lodged, not 
by an employee of the establishment, but 
by some itinerant labor mogul lately ar- 
rived from New York, Washington, or 
Seattle. 

Then the whole rigamarole of Wagner- 
ism wound its inevitable course, for a 
year or more, and in the end, the plant 
was a closed shop with “union security,” 
the check-off, often with the unions in 
actual control of hiring and dismissals. 

All this, be it noted, was accomplished, 
not by negotiations between employer and 
worker, but by federal orders, directives, 
and decrees, most of which were framed 
by college professors, professional bureau- 
crats, or academic planners who never 
had experienced actual work-a-day con- 
tact with either management or labor. 

A few examples will illustrate. One of 
the primary issues now before Congress 
relates to the closed shop. But why do we 
face that issue? Simply because it has 
been the policy of our lawless Labor Board 
to attempt to force the closed shop uni- 
formly on American industry by execu- 
tive decree. 

Another issue relates to the unioniza- 
tion of foremen and supervisory em- 
ployees. And here again we have a major 
problem in industrial relations which did 
not exist before the Labor Board delib- 
erately created it. 

Another problem relates to compulsory 
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industry-wide bargaining, wherein one or 
two dominant units agree on terms which 
then are pronounced by government to 
be binding upon all lesser units in that 
industry, be the number 100° to 5,000 
plants. Again we face a major dislocation 
in labor relations, created and delivered 
only by the bureaucratic edicts of the 
NLRB. 


Problems Did Not Ewist Before 
Wagner Act 


These 


All these urgent problems, and many 
others in the labor area, have one thing 
in common today—they did not exist as 
points of nation-wide friction in) labor 
relations until the Labor Board itself 
raised them by rulings and orders which 
were never intended by Congress to be 
within the authority of the Board. 

Several hundred labor bills have been 
introduced in the present session of Con- 
gress. In committee, they will be trimmed, 
revised, telescoped and = consolidated. 
And when the final product comes forth, 
in May or June, it will be largely a law 
to enforce common sense, business-like 
administration, and lawful procedures 
upon the wicked and unscrupulous Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

The brutal fact is, of Course, that the 
Labor Board, from its very inception, has 
been administered largely by crackpots 
and charlatans—men who seized an in- 
strument intended by Congress to promote 
labor peace and distorted it into a tool 
of division, strife, and unrelenting indus- 
trial hell. 

Time after time, as the record clearly 
shows, the Labor Board, on its own initia- 
tive, has wormed its way into labor situa- 
tions which had been peaceful, placid and 
wholesome for a quarter-century or 
more; and in the end those situations 
were left like heaps of twisted wreckage 
on an airfield after a giant plane had 
erashed and been consumed in its own 
explosive fuel. 

Instead of promoting solid and = con- 
structive labor relations, the NLRB has 
almost uniformly fanned dormant flames 
of discontent and discord to the = all- 
consuming conflagration of bitter class 
war. 


Congressional Findings 


Congress has investigated the Labor 
Soard on at least three occasions. After 
one such inquiry, extending over a period 
of almost two years, Representative Eu- 
gene Cox, of Georgia, summarized the 
committee’s finding on the floor of the 
House in these historic words: 

“Indeed, the Board and its emissaries 
have gone about our country raising and 
breeding discord and differences. The 
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Board has not awaited demands upon its 
jurisdiction; it has actively solicited— 
even created—charges against employers. 


It has planned campaigns to foment 
strikes . Moreover, Mr. Speaker, the 


soard’s preferences for the teachings of 
Marx and Lenin are not merely philo- 
sophical. The Board’s personnel is shot 
through with active adherents of their 
doctrines. Its sympathies in the labor 
movement are with those who support 
and advocate the totalitarian dictator- 
ship of Stalin.” 

Thus, if our difficulties today are not 
those inherent in the relations between 
management and labor, but are largely 
the aggravations imposed by the diabol- 
ical interventions of the Labor Board, 
logic would appear to suggest a smart bet- 
ginning at the very root of the problem. 
Instead of passing a hundred or more 
bills to compel the Labor Board to fune- 
tion within reason and the law, why not 
rip the cancer out by its poisonous roots, 
and let men of good will come together 
once more in the normal American pat- 
tern of management-labor relations? 


Strike Losses Multiplied Right Times 


Nothing in our industrial history sup- 
ports the basic Wagner illusion, that 
every plant must have exactly and pre- 
cisely the same arrangement of labor re- 
lations. On the contrary, cordial rela- 
tions before the Wagner Act of 1935, were 
found in a score or more of different pat- 


terns——in profit-sharing, incentive pay, 
plant councils, periodic labor-manage- 
ment conferences, arbitration, orderly 


grievance procedures. One plan worked 
best in one industry, another proved more 
fruitful in a second plant. Freedom was 
at work. In those days, our strike losses 
in man-days per year averaged only about 
one-eighth of the 1946 figure. Not until 
(Continued on nert page) 

























































































(Continued from preceding page) 


the officious hand of bureaucracy pressed 
down upon the normal scheme of human 
relations did labor and management find 
themselves embroiled in everlasting 
strife and turmoil. 

Strikes in 1946 in steel, coal, autos, and 
scores of lesser industries, cost this coun- 
try, in lost production, roundly 100-million 
tons of coal, 10-million’ tons of finished 
steel, 1,500,000 motor cars and more than 
100,000 completed permanent homes. 

Testifying on February 5 before the 
Senate Labor Committee, President C. E. 
Wilson of General Motors said that the 
GM strike alone cost the employees in 
excess of $200-million in lost wages. 

“The government lost $60-million in 
taxes, and our customers went without 
more than one-million cars and trucks 
which could have been produced.” 

On top of these direct losses to one 
company, the same strike cost millions 
more in lost time at non-affiliated parts 
plants, in dealer commissions, in freight 
revenues. 

Yet these are the losses from one strike 
against one corporation. And these losses 
represented only about 18 per cent of the 
total man-days lost in all strikes during 
the year. 


NLRB Must Be Judged By Results 


If we still evaluate government institu- 
tions by the results demonstrated in ac- 
tual experience, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board clearly has lost all daim 
to the loyalty and support of the Ameri- 
can people as an instrument for the per- 
fection of peaceful industrial relations. 

Yet these disastrous results are not out 
of line with the expectations of those of 
us here in Washington who have experi- 
enced contact with the NLRB for more 
than ten years. The very atmosphere of 
the Board’s offices fairly reeks with hos- 
tility to industry and the employer. 

Conceived by Congress as an agency in 
which labor grievances might be aired in 
a calm and judicial setting, the Labor 
Board instead has operated chiefly as a 
pillory or medieval stretching rack for 
employers. There are no rules of evidence. 
No employer ever has a right to eliminate 
damaging or defamatory testimony, how- 
ever groundless. No employer ever is per- 
mitted to present a long and uninter- 
rupted production record as evidence of 
satisfactory labor relations in his plant. 
As one NLRB examiner put it ina moment 
of unguarded candor, in a letter which 
later found its way to the House Investi- 
gating Committee, ‘the employer has two 
strikes on him before we start.” That’s 
a thumb-nail history of the National 
Labor Relations Board from its estab- 
lishment to this day. 


The Trap of Collective Bargaining 
Caught in the act of sabotaging indus- 
try, production, wages, profits and taxes, 


the Labor Board apologists respond, in 
effect, ‘Let the monsters accept collec- 
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tive bargaining and they will find the true 
path to industrial peace.” 

Well, Ford Motor Co., tried it. Ford 
finally signed a closed-shop contract with 
the CIO in 1941. During the next five 
years (most of them war years, be it 
noted) Ford experienced 773 illegal 
strikes. Against these lawless, wild-cat 
work stoppages the company had no re- 
dress whatever. Under existing law, no 
employer may initiate a case before the 
NLRB. 

So long as the administrative board is 
staffed by personnel whose lips curl 
venomously at the very sight of an em- 
ployer in the doorway, no Congress could 
write a labor code beyond abuse and dis- 
tortion by the executive arm. 

Nor can American industry operate ef- 
ficiently under a law which would be 
tight enough to confine within reason the 
operations of today’s Labor Board. 

On the other hand, a vast area of cur- 
rent labor difficulties could be solved 
promptly if the government would but 
step out of the picture and let the men 
and their employers deal directly on the 
basis of experience, interest, and a decent 
faith in the abiding American will to be 
on with the job. Let it never be forgotten 
as a vital point in these decisions that 
the highest standards of employment ever 
known in America before tue Wagner 
Act, were in hundreds of well-known 
plants in which there had been nothing 
like a labor union for a quarter-century 
or more. 

Conversely, we may recall also that in 
several notable instances of the Wagner- 
ian era, those employers who tried most 
sincerely to deal with the bargaining units 
patched together and recognized by the 
NLRB, took in the end the most savage 
mauling of all. The Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, for example, who gave the News- 
paper Guild its first closed-shop contract 
under NLRB auspices, recently sold his 
three strike-bound papers “at a great 
personal loss.” At the date of sale, the 
papers had been closed down by a Guild 
strike for almost three months. 


Why Does Congress Wait? 


Congress has been aware all along. One 
distinguished Member of the House sev- 
eral years ago wrote to 68 firms which 
had been before the NLRB. He asked 
for a matter-of-fact account of what had 
happened, how, and the net results, His 
voluminous file, which never has been 
placed in the public record—because the 
employers feared acts of retaliation by 
NLRB—still is intact, available to any 
inquiring reporter who may wish to look 
at it. 

Anda sickening document it is—a story 
of bloodshed and violence, sit-downs and 
slow-downs, sabotage, intimidation of in- 
nocent families, flying squadrons of thick- 
necked labor goons moving from home to 
home in an industrial city throwing acid 
on the housewives’ furniture, or short- 
circuiting batteries in parked autos. Yet, 
against all these outrages to liberty and 
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human dignity, neither workmen nor em- 
ployers could find even feeble voice be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board. 
For all proceedings before the honorable 
Board were arranged to the last detail 
by the honorable members thereof, and no 
one ever spoke out of turn. 

Some day these shocking case histories 
doubtless will find their way into the pub- 
lic record. They would make a popular 
volume for the Government Printing Of- 
fice. The title should be, ‘What The 
Wagner Act Did to Me.” 

At another point in its inquiries, the 
House Committee came upon a vitrolic 
resolution condemning the U. S. Senate 
for failure to renew a certain investiga- 
tion which originally had been sponsored 
by the CIO. This resolution had been pre- 
pared for introduction in the CIO’s na- 
tional convention at Atlantic City, N. J. 
By a chain of curious circumstances the 
preliminary draft had come to light in 
the files of the Honorable Warren J. Mad- 
den, then chairman of the NLRB. Inquiry 
disclosed it had come to Mr. Madden 
from a “special investigator” on the rolls 
of the NLRB. The investigator could not 
remember having prepared that exact 
text, he told the House Committee. But 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards later re- 
ported the resolution had been written 
on the very typewriter which then sat in 
the investigator’s NLRB office. This was 
the only authenticated case uncovered by 
the Congress of a CIO resolution which 
had been framed textually in the offices 
of NLRB. 


Wagner Act Not the Answer 


No, the Wagner Act is not the answer. 
Twelve years is a fair testing period for 
any political experiment. The very prin- 
ciple is wrong, for no agency of represent- 
ative government ever can be at once 
policeman, prosecutor, judge and jury. 
Theoretically, it might be possible to es- 
tablish an honest National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, one devotedly attached to 
the fundamental concepts of American 
justice, security, order and administra- 
tive dignity. But the sad fact is that we 
never have had such a board. The verdict 
of history is against the theory. 

Moreover, the federal government has 
no business, in law or in fact, seeking to 
intrude itself into every routine dispute 
between a workman and his foreman. 
Thousands of major cases have reached 
the Labor Board merely because, in the 
original instance, one man was dismissed 
from his employment. Obviously there are 
more sensible and more economical ways 
of settling these matters. Labor in Amer- 
ica attained its highest state of dignity 
and affluence before we ever heard of a 
Wagner Act. In terms of real wages, most 
American labor is not nearly so well off 
today as in the days of free collective 
bargaining and enforceable contractual 
relations. 

Who, then, hag gained by these long 
years of government-inspired bitterness 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Collection of personal income taxes at the source 
has made labor acutely conscious of the difference be- 
tween wages agreed to in collective bargaining and 
the actual take-home after deduction of withheld 
taxes. The rank and file of union members think 
primarily in terms of take-home, there is good reason 
to believe. Hence, a reduction in taxes would be 
widely regarded as tantamount to the receipt of an 
increase in wages and salaries, and the Administra- 
tion should emphasize this fact when personal income 
taxes are reduced. This would be one more strong 
argument for holding the line on wage rates, while 
a larger volume of output forces reduction in prices. 

So called Social Security (it should be called by 
its right name, workman’s special income tax) has 
grown into a gigantic hoax and publie fraud. It 
should be recognized as such because all it amounts 
to, except as a source of revenue which can be spent 
for any government purpose, is 
a promise that some day poli- 


LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


labor organization and that “they would not be com- 
pelled to pay for the right to work for this company” 
did no violence to employees rights. This Board rul- 
ing reversed a trial examiner’s findings as to coercion. 
Obviously, in this case, the trial examiner showed 
that he had not learned the fundamental lesson that 
self-preservation is the first law of nature, and that 
natural law supersedes man made law, especially 
when the latter takes on such grotesque form as the 
Honorable Senator Wagner gave it. The Board, at 
least, is intelligent, 


The Congress is our federal law-making body. Its 
Hlouse of Representatives can be replaced every two 
years. Majority control of the Senate can be changed 
in two or four years. Their members are chosen by 
direct election of the people. The Supreme Court has 
life tenure. Its members are appointed. When it 
usurps any legislative function, when it reads into 
the meaning of a law an appli- 
cation that was patently not 





ticians will have to tax the peo- 
ple a second time to pay its 
claims. What moral or logical 
right has a government to talk 
about Social Security if it 
makes no effort to maintain its 
solvency by reducing its debts? 





It has been alleged that no 
one of those in Congress who 
profess to favor the increase in 
minimum wages has ever had 
any experience conducting a 
small business. They have fol- 
lowed some other line of activ- 
ity and know nothing of the 
problems of small business. 
They have never been faced 


work. 





Advocacy of a federal fair employ- 
ment practices act is typical of the 
short-sightedness and lack of logic of 
the many altruists who favor social 
legislation. They fail to see that if, 
under such a law, the government is 
given the authority to designate 
whom an employer must hire, and 
the principle on which that author- 
ity is based is declared constitutional, 
then the government is conceded to 
have the power to command where 
and for whom the employee must 


intended when the law was en- 
acted, it usurps the function 
of the Congress and takes con- 
trol of their government away 
from the people. 

Thugs who were picketing a 
theatre in Washington were 
dispersed by police so that 
President Truman and his fam- 
ily could attend a show a few 
weeks ago. That’s exactly the 
way to handle these mobs. But 
don’t you think a man trying 
to enter his place of employ- 
ment should have the same pro- 
tection from law enforcement 
officers? If President Truman 








with the necessity of earning 
a payroll out of a business. 
Singular isn’t it that they should assume that they 
are competent to prescribe regulations for business 
of whose problems they know nothing at first hand. 





All of us who read the news have noticed the change 
in the attitude of the National Labor Relations 
Board as expressed by its recent rulings. Viewing 
with alarm the handwriting on the wall, apparent 
even to the most obtuse, the Board is now belatedly 
striving to interpret the one-sided Wagner Act in 
conformance with other laws and with the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution. Just to cite one ex- 
ample of the Board’s moral agility: in the case of the 
LaSalle Steel Co. decided February 10th, the Board 
ruled that statements in an employer’s letter that 
employees would be protected in their right to work 
irrespective of membership or nonmembership in any 
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should be protected in his 
right to attend a theatre, why 
not the same protection for a law-abiding worker? 
Count Tolstoi, speaking of Russia under the Czars, 
said that every peasant carried a soldier on his back. 
He pictured each soldier saying: “I sit on a man’s 
back, choking him, and making him carry me and yet 
telling him I am very sorry for him and wish to ease 
his lot by every possible means—except to get off his 
back.” No doubt our tax supported backriders wish 
us well. They are loud in their protestations of good 
intentions but—they won’t get off our backs. 
There have been comments from some sources close 
to the building trades that high costs would continue 
to retard industrial construction and would also ad- 
versely affect the volume of residential building. This 
(Continued on page 22 
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Ordnance Plant, Gadsden, Alabama 
—a typical industrial building. 


for YOUR job 


Whatever you are planning—from drydocks to 
bridges, from tipples to factory buildings—you can 
trust us to produce the exact steel required by your 
specifications. 


Precise fabrication is what we know how to do. Our 
modern plant and complete facilities are ready to 
turn out the job. Our engineers are at your service. 
They take pride in solving difficult and complicated 
construction problems—and getting out the steel to 
fit the special conditions. 


The most modern steel fabricating plant in the South—built 1942. 


SOUTHERN STEEL WORKS 


KIRKMAN O’NEAL, President 
Offices: 745 NORTH 41st STREET, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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ONE OF THE STEPS ALCOA IS TAKING 
TO SUPPLY YOU WITH MORE ALUMINUM 


This new mill for rolling Aleoa Aluminum eA few interesting facts Aluminum sheet is already being made 
Sheet and Plate is being built on the about it: Size, 43 acres at five times the prewar rate. Yet Alcoa 


feels the need for this additional capacity 


banks of the Mississippi above Davenport, under roof. Number of em- 
in order to continue to supply its share 


Iowa. Going up as fast as men can put ployees, 2,000. Facilities, 
materials together, it is one of Alcoa’s the most modern of any 
answers to the demand for more aluminum aluminum sheet mill inthe 
for more uses...more aluminum than Amer- world. Scheduled to go in- 
ican industry has ever used in peacetime. to production by autumn. 


of industry’s requirements . . . require- 
ments that Alcoa helped create through 
its research, product development and 
sales policies during the past 59 years. 


ALuMINUM Company OF America, 2109 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
LEGO FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
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© AS ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL REPLACEMENTS 


Here’s why- 


They have Eye Appeal —they look 
as good as they really are. 













They're precision made for vibra- 
tionless drive—therefore they run 
truer, hold their shape, last longer. 
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They contain no reclaimed rubber. 
Their double jacket is synthetic rub- 
ber covered fo resist oil and grease. 
















Their heavy duty cable cords 
are gum-dipped which makes 
for long life and flexibility. 


They are made in a full range of 
sizes for all power equipment 
with fractional horsepower 
drives. 


National warehouse dis- 
tribution and ample fac- 
tory capacity insures 
prompt deliveries. Write 
for complete information 
about Superior V-Belts. 


7 


SUPERIOR RUBBER PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 
OFFICES — 4041 RIDGE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 
PLANTS IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND EGG HARBOR, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 17) 

view, however, is not shared by many Southern 
builders who foresee an uninterrupted and ac- 
celerated expansion of both industrial and residential 
building throughout 1947. They base this belief on 
the fact that many industrial projects contemplated 
more than a year ago are now about to reach the con- 
tract stage and that delays caused by lack of mate- 
rials and the irregular flow of supply are gradually 
being corrected. 





Advices from the furniture manufacturing center 
of High Point, N. C., indicate that this important in- 
dustry is in a transition period between a buyers’ 
and sellers’ market. Merchandisers have abandoned 
wartime practices of buying whatever they could get 
in spite of the fact that articles for which there is 
strong demand are still in short supply. Buyers are 
demanding higher quality of the medium and better 
grades and appear to be willing to wait until such 
merchandise is produced, 





The tree farm idea is spreading. It was started in 
1941 by the lumber industry to get farmers and other 
land holders to plant and grow trees as a cash crop. 
Today there are 16 states actively interested in the 
movement and according to reports there are 13 mil- 
lion acres of tree farms. These range in size from a 
few acres on small farms to one of 700,000 acres. In 
this connection it. is interesting to note that, contrary 
to popular conception that most timbering is of virgin 
stands, almost ninety per cent of the trees cut in 
the South were trees grown during the lives of the 
men who cut them. (Ed. note—see “Newsprint,” 
page 28.) 





Can anyone explain why the public doesn’t care 
how much money a motion picture celebrity, a home- 
run king or a pugilist, a hot band leader or radio 
crooner makes while it gets all het-up over the in- 
comes that business executives earn? Doesn’t the 
public care what it costs to be entertained? Is it only 
concerned with the earnings of those who create and 
foster the opportunities that support us all? 





If ever we are to avert periodic collapses, we shall 
achieve it by the same sort of awareness of dangers 
that has existed so widely in recent months. We need 
not always live in the fear of imminent crises in order 
to prosper, but we must learn the lessons of history, 
and apparently to a noticeable degree we are doing 
so. By means of widespread self-restraint, in pricing, 
in inventory accumulation, in industrial disputes, 
in market speculation of all types, we have lately been 
avoiding most of the excesses which were expected 
to lead to collapse. In this manner we can also find 
our way out of the fatalism which is associated with 
a misunderstanding of the business cycle.—Cleveland 
Trust Co. Business Bulletin. 


$435,000,000 is the amount collected in dues an- 

nually by labor unions. This is the total of the figures 

reported by unions to the United States Treasury. It 

is larger than the amounts received by all churches 
(Continued on page 24) 
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| 
FLUSH | HYDRANT 
| 


Sets completely 
underground, 
I~" ss aceessible = by 
lifting cover. 
Standard inside 
construction 
with a 2%” 
and a 4” nozzle. 


Used In places 
where standard 
Gate Valve ot 

interfere with 
traffic or in- 
dustrial opera- 
tions. 























Check Valve I 


M & H GATE VALVES are cast iron body, bronze 
mounted, with double-disc parallel seat or solid 
wedge type, non-rising stem or outside screw yoke. 
They come either with flanged or screwed connec- 
tions. Valves for fire protection lines are marked 
“UA-FM” to denote approval of both the Under- 
writers and the Factory mutuals. 


M & H FIRE HYDRANTS are revolving head, dry 
top, bronze mounted. They also are approved by 
“UA-FM”. Entire main valve assembly is removable 
through barrel without digging. Special Traffic Model 
is fitted with breakable bolts and stem coupling, de- 
signed to break at ground under impact. Repairs 
are made simply by renewing bolts and coupling, 
without shutting off the water. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 34 ON 
Water, Gas & Industrial Piping 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 40 ON 
Fire Protection Equipment 








ig M & H PRODUCTS INCLUDE "i 
caaAS oo 

FIRE HYDRANTS MUD VALVES 
GATE VALVES vatwat BOXES 
TAPPING VALVES FLAP VALVES 
WALL CASTINGS SLUDGE SHOES 
SPECIAL CASTINGS FLANGE AND 
TASPING | — FLARE FITTINGS 
FLOOR STANDS BREST 

. EXTENSION STEMS CUTTING-IN TEES aA 


M & H VALVE 


AND FITTINGS COMPANY 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA 














(Continued from page 22) 
and religious institutions, but it must be remembered 
that churches do not use compulsion as a means of 
collecting revenue, No church, charitable institution 
or social organization receives government aid to en- 
force compulsory collection of dues as the Wagner 
Act gives to union tax collectors. 






















































Income payments to individuals reached a record 
high of $165 billion for 1946, $4 billion larger than 
the 1945 previous high and more than twice the 1940 | 
total, the Department of Commerce announced on 
February 11, 1947, Income payments rose steadily 
throughout the year, starting from an annual rate of 
$157 billion in January and rising to December’s rec- 
ord of $175 billion, This upward movement was ac 
celerated in the second half of the year as rising 
prices of agricultural commodities and the record ex 
penditures of consumers were reflected in increased 
incomes to farmers and proprietors in distributive 
industries. 





A glance into the past is often entertaining but 
seldom is it more ironically amusing than is a re- 








reading of the following sentence from the platform of = 

the Democratic party platform of 1932: We condemn 

the open and covert resistance of administration 

officials to every effort made by Congressional com 

mittees to curtail the extravagant expenditures of the 

government.” 5 

It is the group composed of persons who hold no 

official connection with the Communist world 

organization, and who inevitably deny being Com 

munists, that constitutes the real menace to the coun r 

try’s security. Those individuals who, while denying § dic 

Communism, believe exactly what the Communists the 

believe and support principles of government that | gre 

stem from Communism are the real menace, Such 

soft-heads are scattered around in almost every field , 
of activity; in the churches, the schools, the universi the 

ties, and especially in x? office, “The Communists im 

themselves boast,” Mr. J. Edgar Hoover says, “that the 

for every party member there are ten others ready to the 
do the party’s work. These include their satellites, [ col 
their fellow-travelers, and their so-called progressive | of | 
and phony liberal allies, They have maneuvered them- wh 
selves into position where a few Communists control les: 
the destinies of hundreds who are either willing to be ane 
led or have been duped into obeying the dictates of I 
others.” ly) 
Many observers predict a continued increase in vic 
commercial and industrial loans at least through the the 
first half of 1947. Higher costs and wages, increased me; 
concentration on advertising and selling, rebuilding of 
of inventories, large tax payments, and embarkation Col 
on postponed programs of postwar expansion all me 
point in this direction, The decline in the securities — to: 
markets last. autumn effectively barred financing De 
through stock or bond flotation by some concerns ap] 
which had delayed taking such action earlier. A sub bec 
stantial volume of unused credit lines already out or 
standing, principally at. large banks, on which com- 7 
mitment fees are being paid by borrowers, also in- , 

. san : : : file 
dicates a probability of continued advance in the total : 
of loans, _ 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 

















BAN THE CLOSED SHOP 


The emancipation of workers from the unbridled 
dictatorship of the leaders of organized labor is by far 
the biggest issue before our representatives in Con- 
gress today. Its core is the closed shop. 


The closed shop issue is not only one that involves 
the permitting of a few power hungry demagogues to 
impose a death grip at will upon the economic life of 
the nation; it is not only a condition that destroys 
the rights of employers and union members in true 
collective bargaining; it is fundamentally an issue 
of liberating the individual from the clutches of those 
who can arbitrarily cut off his means of livelihood un- 
less he bows to their will, perpetuates them in power 
and pays tribute for the privilege of so doing. 


It is impossible 10 compare the closed shop monopo- 
ly with any business monopoly, past or present, in the 
viciousness of its effects on specific individuals or on 
the welfare of the nation as a whole. The closed shop 
means serfdom for the first and spells the destruction 
of orderly democratic government for the second. 
Congressional hearings to substantiate these state- 
ments are a waste of time; their truth is erystal clear 
to any school child who has read and understood the 
Declaration of Independence, and should be quite 
apparent even to the most leftish of left politicians 
because it is a Frankenstein that will quickly enslave 
or destroy them. 


The American people, including labor’s rank and 
file, by their almost complete rejection of congres- 
sional candidates supported by labor’s Hitlers and 
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Mussolinis in last November’s election forcefully ex- 
pressed their demand that the glaring injustice fos- 
tered by one-sided labor laws be corrected. Citizens 
in every walk of life, everywhere, demand a complete 
cure for this crippling disease that has so insidiously 
been permitted to creep into our national life. They 
will not be satisfied with palliatives. 


If further evidence than the recent election is 
needed to prove that the public is fed up with the 
power of labor tyrants, made possible and perpetu- 
ated by the closed shop, it is furnished by the Gallup 
poll made public on January 20th. According to this 
poll only 8 per cent favored the closed shop, 18 per 
cent favored the union shop variant of the closed 
shop, while 66 per cent favored the open shop in 
which the employee may decide for himself whether 
or not he wishes to join a union. 


It is significant that this same poll discloses that, 
among union members themselves, only 19 per cent 
favored a closed shop, 33 per cent the so-called union 
shop, while 41 per cent were in favor of the open shop. 


The dictorial power over union members at pres- 
ent in the hands of the unions’ tyrants and the revolu- 
tionary threat to our governmental institutions with 
which that. power threatens the nation, has as its 
source the regimentation of individuals into closed 
shops. Destroy this undemocratic source of power and 
the present exploiters of it will vanish like the morn- 
ing mists when exposed to the bright light of day. 
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NEWSPRINT 


Business should emulate the charity of the old 
adage. It, too, should begin at home. It is just plain 
foolish for it not to do so. 

No better example of the ignoring of this principle 
can be found than that which has brought about the 
current newsprint shortage. Political charity which 
places reciprocal trade agreements above the welfare 
of home industry has had no small part in causing the 
present hardships to which American users of news- 
print have been subjected. 

In neglecting the possibilities of their own domain 
to scan the purported needs of other countries, these 
farsighted statesmen and internationally minded 
business interests have been instrumental in discour- 
aging installation of newsprint manufacturing facili- 
ties in the South, the region best equipped to turn out 
a major part of the nation’s newsprint supply. 

The result is that the small segment of the South- 
ern paper-making industry engaged in newsprint. 
production is able to supply but an infinitesimal part 
of the demand contiguous to it. Inadequate produce- 
tion of newsprint in Canada and shortage of freight 
‘ars for hauling, served to make a bad situation worse 
for the users of newsprint. 

The South has demonstrated unquestionably that 
it can produce paper products more economically than 
other sections of the nation. That newsprint is one 
of these paper products has been proved by the ex- 
periences of Southland Mills. 

The South is face to face with the opportunity to 
produce newsprint in quantity. It has intelligent 
labor and now has more than adequate capital crying 
for investment, but more important than either of 
these it has a supply of timber for pulp that can be 
made inexhaustible through intelligent tree farming 
and cropping which in itself offers untold possibili- 
ties for profitable land use. 

Dr, Herty made the statement years ago, — a state- 
ment more true today than when he made it — that 
Southern newsprint could compete favorably with 
that from any other region as far northeast. as New 
York and northwest as St. Louis. 

Even though we are tolerant of our politicians who 
‘ast their eyes on foreign shores and coddle our 
friendly northern neighbor, we, as Southern business 
men, should not close our eyes to the source of wealth 
with which nature has so richly endowed us. Wealth 
which need not be exploited, but which, under wise 
management, is subject to endless development. 


REMOVE RENT CONTROL 


Boosters for bigger government bureaus and the 
political panderers who peddle their wares are striv- 
ing desperately to make out a case for the continua- 
tion of rent controls. Their real aim is to segregate 
and ultimately socialize low rate rental housing. It 
is impossible to interpret the action of these political 
planners otherwise unless we decide to condemn them 
as just plain darn fools. 

When rents are controlled, income from capital 
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invested in rent producing property is arbitrarily 
limited. With construction costs and taxes at an all 
time high and with rents frozen by executive fiat and 
subject. to change by a passing whim is it any wonder 
that potential landlords, like February groundhogs, 
decide that winter is not yet over and duck back into 
their holes to wait for spring? 

If these plotters for the planned future of the com- 
mon man are not aiming at making the government 
their landlord then they show abysmal ignorance of 
how housing has been created in the past and how in- 
dividual initiative, using private capital, can finance 
and build it now. 

Maybe the trouble with these economic wizards of 
Washington is that they can’t think of investment 
capital without thinking of it with a capital °C.” To 
them all capital is big capital possessed by the wealthy 
few and used for the exploitation of the helpless. They 
quite evidently neglect to take into account the fact 
that an estimated 80% of all the rental housing in 
America has been produced by small investors who 
have put their savings in duplex, three family or four 
family houses and that these savings have been in- 
vested in small units with the hope of its earning a 
fair rate of income. While that hope is stifled home 
construction for rent atrophies. 

These same bureaucratic leeches also overlook the 
additional fact revealed by the 46th semi-annual re- 
port of the National Association of Real Estate boards 
that the demand for small unit rental housing is 
unprecedented, and justifies construction on a fifty- 
fifty basis between single family dwellings and apart- 
ment units. In 1940, the construction ratio was five- 
to-one in favor of single family houses. 

So we pose this question to you: Shall we permit 
a clique of impractical nitwits, or subversive minded 
plotters, to perpetuate a housing shortage by encour- 
aging that shortage, or shall we release private capi- 
tal and the competitive strength of our independent 
society and let them build houses for rent? Surely 
our experience with meat control last fall taught us 
a lesson. 


RAILROAD DILEMMA 


Since the close of hostilities the railroads have 
ordered more than twice as many new freight cars 
as they have been able to get. They have ordered as 
many new passenger cars as were bought in the ten 
years just before the war, They plan further improve- 
ments in their tracks, stations, vards and terminals, 
signals and communications, and other fixed facili- 
ties, Such improvements, however, call for further 
large investments in railroads, 

But what incentive has the investing public to buy 
railroad securities? In comparison with the rate of 
return earned on capital invested in railroads, the 
return on capital invested in manufacturing and other 
general lines of business is about two and one-half 
times as much, and the return on capital invested in 
other regulated industries such as telephone com- 
panies and electric utilities is about twice as much 
as for the railroads, 
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FOOD RETAINS SPOTLIGHT IN 


SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING 


OOD processing continues to lead 

among the manufacturing enter- 

prises of the South, according 
to statistics published for the first 
time in the 1947 Blue Book of South- 
ern Progress. 

While food manufacture did not 
gain as much percentagewise since 
1940 as did manufactures of chem- 
icals, machinery and transportation 
equipment, it maintained its clean- 
cut prewar leadership in dollar 
value of products turned out. 

Before the war, in the order of 
their value of production, the eight 
leading manufacturing groups were: 

Food, $2,096 million. 

Textiles, $1,431 million. 

Products of Petroleum and Coal, 
$1,081 million. 

Tobacco Products, $1,034 million. 

Chemicals, $967 million. 

Tron and Steel, $813 million, 

Apparel, $474 million. 

Lumber, $458 million. 

In 1945 they were: 

Food, $3,813 million, 

Textiles, $2,343 million. 

Chemicals, $2,042 million. 

Products of Petroleum and Coal, 
$2,013 million. 

Transportation Equipment (in- 
eluding Aircraft and Shipbuilding), 
$1,771 million. 

Tobacco Products, $1,621 million. 

Tron and Steel, $1,172 million. 

Lumber, 8938 million, 


Wider Dirersification Indicated 


Good omens may be seen in food 
manufacturing’s relatively lower 
percentage gain as well as in its 
maintenance of over-all leadership. 
The first exemplifies the growing 
tendency toward wider diversifica- 
tion of industry. The latter shows 
clearly that Southerners have not 





This is the first of a series of staff 

articles to appear in the MANu- 

FACTURERS Recorp to depict in de- 

tail the growth of the major 

manufacturing enterprises in the 
South, 











by 


Caldwell R. Walker 


forgotten that their region is the 
garden spot and food pantry of the 
nation, if not of the world, and that 
the blessings and opportunities de- 
riving therefrom are not to be ig- 
nored. 

very state in the South, as well 
as the District of Columbia, saw 
its food processing facilities expand 
during the 1940-45 period, The devel- 
opment was fairly uniform through- 
out the region with no state enjoy- 
ing more than 20 per cent of the en- 
tire gain, and only one, not counting 
the District of Columbia, having 
less than one per cent. West Vir- 
ginia accounted for but three-tenths 
of one per cent of the total, but 
upon looking at the rest of the record 
it is easy to picture those West Vir- 
giniaus saying to themselves, “Let’s 
fight now and eat later,” for their 
turnout of war production facilities 
of other kinds was truly remarkable. 
New food plants made up only six- 
hundredths of one per cent of the 
state’s total installations set up in 
the war period. In all, West Vir- 
ginia built new plant structure cost- 
ing $358,101,000. 

Texas, making good use of its vast 
territorial expanse, accounted for 
19.7 per cent to head the list in 
value of new food plant facilities. 
Texas also had the largest number 
of new food plan‘s, with a total of 
131. 

The new facilities in the South 
were well diversified as to purpose. 
The record is very clear from 1940 
to the end of 1944 during which time 
special permits were required to ob- 
tain building materials and equip- 
ment. This record reveals that not 
less than thirteen major food in- 
dustries were given wide develop- 
ment. Tee manufacture, frozen food 
preparation, meat packing, vegeta- 
ble oil refining, grain grinding, juice 
and concentrate manufacture, bak- 
ery and confectionery operations, 
dairy food processing, dehydrating, 
canning, sea food preparation, sugar 
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refining and starch making, all re- 
ceived intensive, and in most cases, 
widespread attention. In addition 
there was substantial development 
in the related fielils of liquor and 
beer manufacture, tobacco manufae- 
ture and soap making. At least one 
important plant devoted to vitamins 
was established in the South, Alto- 
gether, $68,779,000 was spent for 
new food plant construction, 


Grain Mill Installations Lead 


With respect to capital invested, 
installation for processing grains 
headed the list by a narrow margin 
with 75 plants costing $7,916,000, 
or an average cost per plant of 


(Continued on page 52) 


Southern Food Plants Installed Between 
1940 and 1945 
(By Products) 
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Southern Food Plants Installed Between 
1940 and 1945 
(By States) 
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OR dozens of years, Georgians 

have been told that the manufac- 

ture of ceramic products is a 
“natural” for the state, Their atten- 
tion has been called to the vast 
quantities of kaolin through middle 
Georgia—that raw material which 
is the very basis of ceramic manu- 
facture. Now, at last, somebody is 
heeding that advice. 

At Marietta, Georgia, wartime 
site of the huge Bell bomber plant, 
a new ceramic industry, Design, 
Inc., has just started commercial 
production, utilizing Georgia’s kao- 
lin for a product designed for South- 
ern consumption in an operation fi- 
nanced solely by Georgia funds, Co- 
incidentally enough, the new plant 
is situated on Clay Street, 

Already in production of flower 
containers, the new firm plans with- 
in the next 30 days to start commer- 
cial production of a distinctive line 
of dinnerware and shortly there- 
after of signed, limited editions of 
sculptures, 

The new company decided to es- 
tablish its plant in the Atlanta area 
because of the advantages offered 
for distribution. It was induced to 
locate in Marietta as a result of ef- 
forts of the Marietta Industrial As- 
sociation, which arranged for erec- 
tion of a new factory and then 


CHINAWARE INDUSTRY FOR DIXIE 


by 
John Mebane 


leased it to Design, Ine., with an 
option to buy. 

The company was organized by 
Julian H. Harris, of Atlanta, na- 
tionally-known sculptor, who cre: 
ated the designs for the firm ; Charles 
I’. Wysong, assistant professor of 
ceramics at the Georgia School of 
Technology, and Stanley Ashley, of 
Ashley Associates, Atlanta distrib- 
uting firm. Mr. Harris, incidentally, 
has exhibited his creations in many 
art galleries, including the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York; the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia, and the High 
Museum of Art in Atlanta. His ar- 
chitectural and portrait sculpture is 
known throughout the world. 

A unique feature of the company’s 
wares is that all of its dinnerware 
line except. cups, saucers and plates 
also double as flower containers, For 
example, a sugar bowl created by 
Mr. Harris also is an attractive 
flower holder. So is a water pitcher, 
a butter dish and a number of other 
items. Thus far, the company also 
is turning out 11 flower container 
shapes that serve as flower contain- 
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Above—Vegetable bowl designed by Sculptor Julian H. Harris doubles as flower container. The pitcher and figures are other 
items produced at Marietta, Ga. by a company organized by Mr. Harris, Charles F. Wysong and Stanley Ashley. 


ers alone, 

Emphasis is upon the functional. 
The dinnerware pieces are shaped so 
they are easy to hold and best serve 
the specific purpose for which they 
were designed. 

The ware itself is a china body 
whose whiteness is obtained by the 
use of kaolin, shipped in to the plant 
from central Georgia, where vast 
stores of it are located. The only 
difference between the white and the 
colored ware is a stain is put into 
the body of the latter and all pieces 
are covered with a transparent 
glaze, 

The ware now is being produced 
in white and four solid colors— 
green, light coral, orchid and gray. 

The aim of the craftsmen, the 
artists and the engineers of this 
Georgia company is to produce art 
pottery that not only is functional, 
but also is decorative and acceptable 
to good taste. For example, the col- 
ors of the flower containers are light 
in tone so they will not compete with 
the colors of the flowers. There are 
no hand decorations to detract from 
the flower arrangement. The firm 
has attempted to meet a need long 
experienced by garden clubs for con- 
tainers in which flowers are easy to 
arrange with nothing about them 
gaudy or ornate. 
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The signed, limited editions of 
sculpture are pieces in which Mr. 
Harris is especially interested, be- 
cause, as he puts it, “they provide a 
medium in which sculpture can be 
reproduced in numbers, thereby 
making them available at a relative- 
ly low cost.” 

The plant has a capacity for turn- 
ing out approximately 100 cubic feet 
of ware daily. Its craftsmen are na- 
tive Georgians, some of whom have 
had years of experience in their art. 
Others are the third generation of 
families engaged in this trade. And 
the majority of them recently have 
returned home from service with the 
armed forces. 

The company plans national dis- 
tribution of its products, which were 
exhibited for the first time recently 
at the Southeastern China, Glass 
and Gift Wares Show held in At- 
lanta. There the display attracted 
much favorable comment, particu- 
larly from representatives of na- 
tional trade publications who com- 
mented on the singular “personali- 
tv” of these Georgia-conceived, 
Georgia-executed wares. Orders al- 
ready are pouring in, and the com- 
pany is promising delivery within 
30 to 60 days, 

Plans, too, have been laid to ex- 
pand the firm’s personnel when full 
production is attained in the near 
future, Design, Inc., incidentally, is 
reported to be the only completely 
Georgia-owned and Georgia-oper- 
ated concern of its type in the state. 
Tt also is the second largest art pot- 
tery in Georgia. 


Above—Interior of plant of Design, Inc., showing craftsmen making flower 
containers of functional design. 


The art of designing and produc- 
ing pottery in Georgia actually 


dates back to the days of the Etowah 
and Cherokee Indians, proof of this 
being in pottery fragments found in 


their burial grounds in the state. 
The Indians used crude kilns and 
primitive methods, and upon their 
wares left pictographs disclosing the 
story of these early inhabitants. 
From time to time, efforts to start 
locally-owned potteries have failed, 
for one reason or another. But De- 


sign, Inc., appears to offer proof that 
a Southern-owned and operated in- 
dustry, utilizing Southern raw ma- 
terials, can succeed. 

The firm has management “know- 
how,” skilled labor and is utilizing 
the most efficient equipment that 
can be obtained. It has a gas-fired, 
electronically - controlled ceramic 
kiln and employs modern methods of 
modelling and moulding. 

Staff! members of the State En- 
(Continued on page 51) 


Below—W orkers at the molds of Georgia chinaware plant. 
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MERICA’S two large labor or- 
ganizations, after nearly a year 
of frequent rebuffs in the South, 

have moderated their aggressive- 
ness, particularly with respect to 
the textile industry. 

Impressively “missing in action” 
at this time is the steady flow of 
bold and broad promises by the la- 
bor leaders which marked the CIO 
and AFL campaigns in the southern 
states during much of 1946. Re- 
placing that show of ambitious con- 
fidence is an increasing tensity and 
bitterness on the part of the shrink- 
ing staffs of labor organizers. 

Management in the South’s textile 
industry is continuing to follow a 
policy of absolute silence regarding 
labor unionism. The over-all situa- 
tion developed by management’s tac- 
tics of well co-ordinated passive re- 
sistance is essentially a holding op- 
eration. 

And, regardless of the inferences 
which may be drawn, it appears en- 
tirely accurate to describe the large 
majority of the South’s many thou- 
sands of textile workers as definitely 
favoring “no union.” 

During the earlier months of Or- 
ganized Labor’s large-scale “inva- 
sion” of the South, which started 
last May and June, the two rival 
unions listed encouraging gains, Ad- 
vent of the past Autumn was ac- 
companied by a changed attitude on 
the part of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, which cased its pro- 
hibitions upon management. Na- 
tional elections switched control of 
Congress from the labor minded 
Democrats to the Republicans, who 
are energetically advocating dras- 
tic statutory revisions to provide 
tighter curbs on labor union activi- 
ties and to allow management 
greater freedom in dealing with 
employer-employee relations, 

Considering the immensity of the 
South’s textile industry, the diver- 
sity of its operations and the widely 
yarying working conditions, all 
available information emphasizes 
that the sporadic employer-employee 
difficulties were almost negligible, 
in portents and numbers involved, 
during the past year’s testing 
months. 

This industry still is experiencing 


Unions Meet Resistance In South 


by 
J. A. Daly 


a prolonged prosperity, maintaining 
raw cotton consumption near record 
levels. Managements are sensible 
that, in time, the textile supply- 
demand problem again will become 
critical. The CIO and AFL leader- 
ships likewise are aware of the in- 
evitability of relative “hard times” 
for the men and women who spin 
and weave and finish textiles. These 
workers’ wages, now at record high 
levels, presently are a powerful bul- 
wark for the South’s economy. 

When the industry does fall into 
its cyclical doldrums, the change, if 
any, that will occur as a consequence 
in the mass attitude of the employees 
is, of course, only a matter of con- 
jecture. 

Management seems to be confident 
that, when the textile economic cycle 
enters the “down” phase, any at- 
tendant employee-employer — rela- 
tionship problems can be met with- 
out unionized collective bargaining. 
Labor union leaders, on the other 
side of the now almost static lines, 
are represented to feel that highly 
important, new opportunities for 
expansion of unionism then will 
appear. 

The South’s furniture manufac- 
turing industry, a rather large unit 
of the section’s economy, just now 
is placed under the spotlight as the 
newly designated objective of an or- 
ganizing campaign by the CIO. 
Furniture is a key segment of North 
Carolina industry, consisting of 
more than 300 plants, mostly small, 
which employ about 17,000 workers. 
Virginia’s plants employ about 10,- 
000 workers, 

Furniture industry workers’ aver- 
age earnings are about 81 cents per 
hour, or about $32.35 per week. 

United Furniture Workers Union 
(CIO) has assigned “two-thirds” of 
its organizing staff to the Southern 
drive, with North Carolina the first, 
and Virginia the second, objective, 
says William Smith, the CIO’s North 
Carolina co-ordinator. Walter Car- 
son, UFWU-CIO regional director, 
is operating headquarters at High 
Point, center of the North Carolina 
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furniture industry. 

Meetings were arranged for Feb. 
15 in Greensboro, N, C., and Feb. 
16 in Thomasville, N, C., giving Van 
A, Bittner of Atlanta, Ga., the CIO’s 
Southern director, opportunities to 
present his plans to furniture work- 
ers’ organizing committees and local 
unions’ officers. 

The CIO¥ chiefs optimistically 
comment that the organizing cam- 
paign in the Southeast’s expanding 
and prosperous hosiery knitting in- 
dustry just now is being broadened 
and intensified in keeping with 
“brightening prospects for success.” 
Numerous applications for bargain- 
ing elections, mostly in plants in 
North Carolina, the South’s princi- 
pal knitting state, have been filed 
with the NLRB by Robert D. Beame, 
representing the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers (CIO). 
The AFHW is maneuvering to limit 
these elections to the highly skilled 
knitters, “bottleneck” employees. 

Iixtensive activities are in prog- 
ress under AFITW guidance in 
South Carolina and Tennessee, 
large producers of hosiery. 

While the CIO drives, for various 
reasons attracting more manage- 
ment attention, have been concen- 
trated upon a few dominant South- 
ern industries, the AFL campaigns, 
largely among crafts, have been de- 
centralized under the several State 
Federations of Labor. 

The AFL's intensification of ac- 
tivity has been under the general 
direction of George L, Googe of At- 
lanta, a veteran in labor affairs. 
The AFL directed some effort to ex- 
pansion through new locals for 
craftsmen, but a prime objective 
was to increase the rolls of the long 
active locals. In the latter phase of 
this campaign, Mr, Googe reports 
satisfying progress. 

Chief lieutenant of Mr. Googe in 
the Carolinas is Earl Brittain, di- 
rector of field headquarters at Char- 
lotte, who has been a prime factor 
in AFL’s United Textile Workers of 
America campaign. 

Dependable data regarding mem- 
bership totals, and gains or losses, 
for the various unions within the 
CIO and AFL are unavailable for 

(Continued on page 48) 
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CCLAIMED as an exclusive won- 
der crop of the South, the sweet 
potato has progressed further in 

the past ten years than in all of the 
previous three hundred, Moving at 
astonishing speed the crop has trav- 
eled far from the patch crop stage 
of a decade ago, and will, this year, 
supply basic materials for an indus- 
try topping $100 million. 

Further importance lies in the 
fact that sweet potato farming is 
not an expensive operation and of- 
fers its advantages to small growers 
as well as large. It is a crop that can 
provide the 40 to 80 acre farmer the 
means to maintain a truly American 
standard of living. 

Statistics from Louisiana disclose 
the crop’s possibilities. In 1934 the 
first carload of modernized sweet 
potatoes was shipped to Chicago. In 
1945 Chicago bought 1,000 carloads, 
and even with these, the demand re- 
mained unsatisfied. In 1934 the total 
value of the sweet potato crop in 
Louisiana was less than $1,000,000. 
In 1945 it amounted to approximate- 
ly $25,000,000, and at the present 
rate of growth will reach $100,000,- 
000 in ten years. 

The value of the crop lies not alone 
in its popularity as an edible. Of 
equal importance is its industrial 
use as a source of starch, and its 
value in dehydrated form as a live- 
stock feed. 

Louisiana ranked fifth among the 
states as a sweet potato producer 
in 1934, whereas today the state is 
the nation’s largest producer. Two 
areas of the state furnish enlighten- 
ing illustration of sweet potato de- 
velopment. 

West Feliciana Parish (all count- 
ties are parishes in Louisiana) is 
about 30 miles above Baton Rouge 
on Highway 61 leading to Natchez, 
and about 105 miles from New 
Orleans. It is the highest part of 
the state and widely known for its 
scenic attractions. Population is 
around 10,000. 

In past vears West Feliciana pro- 
duced more than 25,000 bales of 
cotton a year. This year the parish 
will gin less than 150 bales, but will 
produce nearly 4,000 acres of sweet 
potatoes, netting its 450 farmers 
from two to three times the income 
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Gold in the Golden Yam 
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previously obtained from cotton 
planted on the same land. 

Seven years ago the sweet. potato 
was a patch crop in the parish. The 
first commercial crop was produced 
in 1959. This year the value of the 
crop in that parish will exceed 
$600,000. The outreaching result of 
the development is significantly re- 
flected in the bank resources of the 
parish which have more than dou- 
bled in the seven-vear period, Fur- 
thermore, St, Francisville, the par- 
ish seat is now recognized as the 
largest sweet potato canning center 
in the world. 

West Carroll Parish, the other 
descriptive area, is located in the 
northeast corner of the state adja- 
cent to Arkansas, The situation in 
that parish graphically demon- 
strates the potentialities of the 
sweet potatoes under conditions di- 
rectly opposite those found in West 
Feliciana. 

Population is about 20,000, rep- 
resenting some 5,000 farm families. 
The parish constitutes one of Ameri- 
‘a’s most fertile regions, and one 


that still holds out great oppor- 
tunity for development. Unlike 


West Feliciana, it is flat and the 
most fertile land is found along a 
ridge about 14 miles wide, extending 
north and south through the parish. 
Only three vears ago sweet potatoes 
were a patch crop there, used solely 
for home consumpiton. Last year 
the crop approximated $1,000,006 in 
value and is expected to exceed that 
figure this year. 

Last year it required 15,000 acres 
of land in the parish to produce 
22,000 bales of cotton, worth about 
$1,500,000. Only 4,000 acres, less 
than one-fifth the area, were re- 
quired to net their growers two- 
thirds as much as was realized from 
cotton acreage. 

Before introduction of sweet po- 
tatoes in the parish, the average 
cash income of the farm family of 
four was less than $300 a year, Dur- 
ing the last three years the cotton 
harvest has fallen from 25,000 bales 


VEN 


to about 11,000 bales. It is esti- 
mated that net income from sweet 
potatoes more than doubles that of 
cotton figured on an acreage basis. 

While the two parishes under dis- 
cussion produce sweet potatoes pri- 
marily for human consumption, as 
fresh, canned, dehydrated, and fro- 
zen food, their entire production 
does not go for this purpose. The 
first plant for the dehydration of 
sweet potatoes for livestock feed 
began operations in St. Francisville 
in 1939, Research has brought about 
a wide range of chemurgical and 
industrial uses. 

Some areas produce sweet pota- 
toes primarily for feed. In doing 
this they express frank recognition 
of conditions they are out to im- 
prove and Corn, for ex- 
ample, has not yet been developed 
to a production rate above 15 bush- 
els to the acre in the South. Other 
feed grains show similar deficien- 
cies. Livestock feed costing $500,- 
000,000 is imported into southern 
states each year. The sweet potato 
is a natural competitor to these 
types of feed. 

Southern farmers reason further 
that there is no fundamental reason 
for certain other disparities such 
as the ownership of 187,000 tractors 
in some states with a total of only 
17,000 in Louisiana; or the importa- 
tion by New Orleans, for example, of 
95 per cent of its live poultry, 100 
per cent of its dressed poultry and 
most of its eggs. 

Comparisons such as these that 
have been taken as a matter of 
course in the past are being weighed 
more attentively. The sweet potato 
is viewed as one of the means for 
reversing them. It has become rec- 
ognized that beef and dairy indus- 
tries, notwithstanding unexcelled 
climate and soil and abundance of 
land, cannot prosper on an unsound 
feed foundation. 

If the same acreage were planted 
to sweet potatoes that now go for 
corn, Louisiana would swiftly be- 
come an exporter instead of im- 
porter of feed, with an annual sur- 
plus of $50 million flowing into the 
state instead of the present. outgo 
of $50 million for imported feed- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Above—Borg-Warner Corp., Norge Division, last year purchased this Chattanooga war plant and has converted it for re- 


frigerator manufacture. 


TENNESSEE INDUSTRY IN 1946 


N 1946, more than 350 industrial 
projects, including both new in- 
dustries and expansions of exist- 


ing plants were complete, in prog- 
ress, or definitely planned for loca- 
tion in 99 cities and towns widely 
scattered throughout the state of 
Tennessee. Although this list of 
projects compiled by the Tennessee 
State Planning Commission admit- 
tedly is incomplete — particularly 
with respect to projects involving 
expenditures of less than $25,000, 
the combined known or calculated 
total investment exceeds $110,000,- 
000. Of that total, 90 percent is 
committed to new industries. These 
new developments will provide em- 
ployment for an estimated 32,000 
persons. 

Extensive gains by Tennessee in 
new industries, plant expansions, 
and conversions of war-built plants 
over the past 18 months un- 
doubtedly have more than offset any 
losses in the State’s productive 
capacity resulting from closure .of 
war plants. During 1946, some 3,000 
manufacturing plants were in oper- 
ation, and the value of their finished 
products is estimated at about $1,- 
300,000,000, This represents a pro- 
duction increase of about 80 percent 
over U. S. Census of Manufactures 
figures for 1939, 
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Industrial Economist 
Industrial Development Division Tennes- 
see State Planning Commission 
Nashville 


Construction in the State, despite 
the restrictive conditions prevailing 
throughout 1946, reached relatively 
high levels. Total awards, plus 
known pending awards, amounted 
to $119,000,000, according to MANu- 
FACTURERS Recorp data. Of this 
amount, over $57,000,000 was ear- 
marked for industrial construction 
or almost 13 percent of all such con- 
tracts awarded in the South in 1946. 
Official CPA figures, up to October 
1946, indicate the two largest proj- 
ects approved in the Southeast by 
that agency were in Tennessee, These 
are DuPont's $20,000,000 nylon yarn 
plant approved for construction at 
Chattanooga and American Enka’s 
$20,000,000 rayon tire yarn plant at 
Lowland, near Morristown. 

In addition to these two develop- 
ments, other large-scale industrial 
plant constructions and expansions 
in plant and equipment begun or 
definitely planned during the year 
include; Wayne Knitting Mills’ $2,- 
500,000 hosiery subsidiary at Hum- 
boldt; International Shoe Com- 






ENKA 


pany’s $1,000,000 new tannery at 
Bolivar; Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company’s $1,000,000 new 
plant at Bristol; $1,000,000 ex- 
pansion at Chattanooga; Willard 
Storage Battery Company’s new 
$600,000 plant at Memphis; Gartey 
Corporation’s new $400,000 textile 
mill at Knoxville; Knoxville Ferti- 
lizer Company’s $400,000 plant at 
Bristol; General Shoe Corpora- 
tion’s new $350,000 sole plant at 
Nashville; National Battery Com- 
pany’s $300,000 plant at Memphis; 
Linton Pencil Company’s $300,000 
expansion at Lewisburg; Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company’s 
$400,000 plant at Memphis; Mead 
Corporation’s $350,000 expansion at 
Kingsport; Ferro Enamel Corpora- 
tion’s $250,000 new enamel frit 
plant at Nashville; doubling by the 
Aluminum Company of America of 
its foil manufacturing capacity at 
Alcoa; and expansions of $250,000 
or more each at Chattanooga by Ten- 
nessee Paper Mills, Mascot Stove 
Company, and Columbia Tron 
Works. 

Furthermore, 14 of the 22 plants 
built in the State with Federal 
funds for war purposes were sold, 
leased or otherwise transferred to 
private operators during the year. 
Among the major sales of these 
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Above—Drawing of American Enka plant under construction near Morristown. The project will cost $20,000,000. 
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facilities were Southern Acid & Sul- 
phur Company’s phenol - caustic 
soda-hydrogen producing unit at 
Memphis, sold to Heyden Chemical 
Company ; the Q. O. Chemical Com- 
pany’s furfural unit at Memphis, 
sold to its wartime operator—the 
Quaker Oats Company; the Rohm 
& Haas Plexiglas plant at Knox- 
ville, sold to that company; Generai 
Motors’ Fisher Aircraft Division 
plant at Memphis, sold to Kimberly 
Clark Company for conversion to 
crepe wadding manufacture; Air 
Products’ plant at Chattanooga, 
sold to Borg-Warner Corporation 
for refrigerator compress manufac- 
ture; one manufacturing line of 
Milan Ordnance Works, sold to U. 
s. Rubber Company for sports foot- 
wear manufacture ; Tennessee Prod- 
ucts Corporation’s coking plant at 
Chattanooga and manganese fur- 
naces at Rockwood, sold to that 
company; and Tennessee Copper 
Company’s oleum plant at Copper- 
hill, sold to that company. In addi- 
tion, Southern Ferro Alloys Com- 
pany of Chattanooga leased a ferro- 
silicon unit built on that com- 
pany’s property. 

Tennessee’s famed Clinton Engi- 
neer Works at Oak Ridge began 
construction in 1946 of a $2,500,000 
laboratory for research on atomic 
power generation, with the building 
project under supervision of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. Conver- 
sion of other wartime facilities in- 
cluded sales to Memphis interests 
of the National Fireworks Com- 
pany’s munitions plant at Cordova 
and of the uncompleted Reynolds 
Metals Company’s aluminum fabri- 
cation plant at Memphis; conver- 
sion of the Nashville division of Con- 
solidated-Vultee Corporation to bus, 
stove and refrigerator manuface- 
ture; and conversion of the Holston 
Ordnance Works at Kingsport to 
government production of ammoni- 
um nitrate. 

Consumption of electricity in the 
Tennessee Valley was reported to 
have been greater during 1946 than 
during the war period, another evi- 
dence of the region’s vigorous post- 
war industrial expansion, Future 
increase in hydro-power capacity 
was assured by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority when construction 
was resumed during the summer on 
its South Holston and Watauga 
dams in upper East Tennessee, In 
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Above—This plant makes stoves, buses and home refrigeration 
units. During the war it was operated by Consolidated-Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. 


addition, U.S. Army Engineers also 
resumed work on Center Hill dam 
on the Cumberland River in Mid- 
dle Tennessee. 

During the war years mineral 
products output in Tennessee 
amounted to approximately $65,- 
000,000 annually. This segment of 
the State’s industry continued high- 
level activity throughout 1946, with 
expansions principally in limestone, 
coal and phosphate mining. Total 
employment by the mining indus- 
tries for the year totaled almost 12,- 
000 persons. Oil and gas explora- 
tions increased in the mid-state 
region, where during the year na- 
tion-wide publicity was spotlighted 
on the discovery by Tennessee's 
famed Sergeant Alvin York of a 
small oil well in the Upper Cumber- 
land district, 

Industrial employment in Tennes- 
see during 1946 was at a level al- 
most 50 percent above prewar fig- 
ures. Employment in) manufactur- 
ing was at the year’s peak in Decem- 
ber when an estimated 256,000 per- 
sons were reported engaged in in- 


dustrial pursuits, This figure repre- 
sented a gain of nearly 28,000 work- 
ers over the employment low pre- 
vailing after V-J Day. By Decem- 
ber, industrial labor was almost 84,- 
000 higher than the prevailing level 
of 1940, All four urban-industrial 
areas in the State shared in this in- 
crease, Chief employment gains 
during the year were made by chem- 
ical, aluminum, shoe, food, apparel, 
iron-steel, and furniture industries. 
The state’s available labor supply 
had shrunk some 20 percent by the 
fourth quarter of the vear, when less 
than 55,000 unemployment cCompen- 
sation claims were filed in the State. 
Besides the increase in employment, 
the Tennessee Department of [Em- 
ployment Security pointed out two 
other trends were evident in the 
diminishing labor market: return of 
veterans to school, farms, and self- 
employment, and gradual with- 
drawal of women from the available 
unemployed Classification, 
Agriculture, too, contributed to 
advancement of the State’s economy 
(Continued on page GO) 


Below—Gas range assembly line at the Hardwick Stove Co., Cleveland, Tenn. 
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Above — Mississippi’s largest industry, 

the Ingalls shipbuilding plant at Pasca- 

goula, built over one-half of the na- 
tion’s C-3 cargo ships. 


Below—First oil refinery in Mississippi 
was built by Southland Co., near Yazoo 
City and the rich Tinsley field. 


tion at Walnut, Miss. 


MISSISSIPPI] MOVES FORWARD 


OMPETENT labor, natural re- 

sources and a long working sea- 

son in Mississippi have caught 
the eye of industry. And—not to be 
overlooked—industry has found 
that Mississippians are an enthu- 
siastic people, anxious to welcome 
new enterprises into the state. 

It all really began back in 1956 
under the administration of form- 
er Governor Hugh L. White, who 
sponsored the first B. A. W. I. Act 
—short for “Balance Agriculture 
With Industry.” During this ad- 
ministration 14 new industries 
located in the state, and today 
these 14 enterprises employ 14 per 
cent of all industrially-employed 
people in the state. Their payrolls 
account for 24 per cent of the total 
industrial payrolls in Mississippi. 

The first B. A. W, I. Act expired 
in 1940, but after a lapse of four 
years it was reinstated in 1944 
with more vigor than ever by the 
late Governor Thomas L. Bailey. 





Below—Keeping pace with Mississippi’s industrial expansion, the Mississippi 
Power & Light Co. has announced plans for the 30,000-kilowatt Rex Brown steam 
electric station north of Jackson, cost $4,500,000. 
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Above—Mississippi’s growing cotton textile industry is reflected in this drawing of the Delta Chenille plant under construc- 


But the Mississippi Agriculture 
and Industrial Board, by which 
the program is directed, is not 
alone responsible for all of the new 
enterprises that have located in 
the state. Many have come to Mis- 
sissippi on their own initiative. 
The Mississippi Power and Light 
Co., the Mississippi Power Co. and 
others have all shared materially 
in interesting many large concerns 
in Mississippi’s possibilities. And, 
Wendell Black of the Jackson 
Chamber of Commerce has played 
an important role in the industria! 
development of the Jackson area. 
These groups, working together, 
have been convincing, and industry 
has found their arguments profit- 
able, 

Since the Mississippi Agriculture 
and Industrial Board came into be- 
ing in June, 1944, a total of 100 
new industries have located in 
Mississippi and negotiations for 17 
additional B. A, W. T. plants are 
underway. 

This information is contained in 
a report compiled by William E. 
Barksdale, executive director of 
the Mississippi Agriculture and 
Industrial Board, and is etfective 
through December, 1946. 

“During the past two-and-a-half 
years,” Mr. Barksdale said, “we 
have issued 52 Certificates of Pub- 
lic Convenience and Necessity. Out 
of this number, 21 communities 
have definitely secured new indus- 
tries and 17 are negotiating with 
industries. An estimated 9,700 per- 
sons are working or will be work- 
ing in these B. A. W. I. plants, 
which are scattered over the state, 
mostly in rural areas where the 
farmer will have an opportunity to 
increase his family’s annual in- 
come. Estimated payrolls for these 
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industries alone amount to approx: 
imately $19,000,000 annually.” 


Under the B. A. W. T. plan, mu- 


nicipalities or districts interested 
in securing an industry to boost 
their buying power, make applica- 
tion to the Mississippi Agriculture 
and Industrial Board for permis: 
sion to vote bonds for the construe- 
tion of needed plant buildings. To 
support this application, the local 
vovernment must show the Board 
evidence of sufficient natural re- 
sources and an adequate labor sup- 
ply to meet the needs of the pro- 
posed plant. 

It must be shown that the com- 
munity has adequate — property 
values and suitable financial 
ditions so that the total bonded in- 
debtedness of the local government 
Will not exceed 25 per cent of the 
total assessed valuation of all prop- 
erty Within the boundaries of the 
community, When this can be 
shown, the community may hold a 
hond election to determine 
Whether it shall issue bonds to 
construct a building to house a 
new industry. 

In addition to the community 
financed plants for new industries, 
7 additional industries have lo- 
cated within the state during the 
period covered in Mr. Barksdale’s 
report. Typical of these industries 
are the Sterling Drug Co. at Gulf- 
port, Mississippi Products Co. at 
Jackson, Roy A. Berg Plastics 
plant at Meridian and the Magee 
furniture Co, at Magee. 

Types of industries locating in 
Mississippi include: 
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Above—Production has started at the new $2,500,000 furniture plant of Mississippi Products, Inc., at Jackson, Miss. Not 
a B. A. W. 1. project, the plant located in Mississippi on its own initiative through efforts of Mississippi business interests. 
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Above—The Wells-Lamont Glove factory, secured by the town of Philadelphia 
under the 1944 B. A. W. 1. Act. Operations were started in May, providing that 
Mississippi community with a $350,000 yearly payroll. 


Below—Typical of Mississippi’s expanding industrial horizon is this modern 
new garment plant. 



























































































Above—W estinghouse Electric Corp. has purchased 27 acres at Little Rock, Ark., where the incandescent lamp manufactur- 


ing plant shown above will be erected. Excavation will get under way soon. The Westinghouse construction department will 
design the project which will be built by award of separate contracts. 


SOUTHERN CONTRACTS VALUED AT 
$260,675,000 IN FIRST 1947 MONTHS 


OUTHERN construction — con- 

tracts for the first two months 

of 1947 are valued at $250,675, 
000, according to tabulation made 
by the Manvuracrvurers Recorp 
from reports from the sixteen 
states below the Mason and Dixon 
line. The figure is about eight per 
cent greater than the $230,999,000 
recorded during the comparable 
period of last year. 

The February aggregate is $110,- 
844,000, with one category—high- 
ways and bridges—showing an 
eighty per cent increase over the 
valuation for such work in Janu- 
ary and about a thirty per cent 
rise above the figure for the com- 
parable month of 1946. The valua- 
tion placed on February highway 
work in the South is $22,490,000. 

February’s total, in addition to 
the highway figure, embraced $41,- 
041,000 for industrial construction, 
$19,979,000 for private building, 
$14,476,000 for public building and 
$12,858,000 for heavy engineering 
work, 

Fifty-nine per cent of the private 
building figure was made up of 
residential contracts, which al- 
though lower than the January 
figure were above that for Decem- 
ber. The February residential total 
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by 


Samuel A. Lauver 


was S11,879,000; that for January, 
$12,854,000. Public housing has 
dropped into insignificance. 

Assembly buildings, such as 
churches, theatres, auditoriums 
and fraternal structures, totaled 
S1L389.000, as compared with the 
$439,000 for such projects in’ the 
preceding mouth. Commercial proj- 
ects, including stores, restaurants 
and filling stations, amounted to 
$3,473,000 in February, as com- 
pared with January’s $4,055,000. 
The February office total of 83, 
258,000 was slightly ahead of its 
January counterpart. 

Public building in February was 
down as compared with the preced- 
ing month. The total for contracts 
for such work was $14,476,000, of 
Which $4,944,000 was for school 
construction. Engineering construc- 
tion totaling $12,858,000) included 
$6,037,000 for sewer and water 
system work, most of the balance 
except $543,000 for rural electric 
work, being for earthwork and 
similar projects. 

The two-month total of southern 


contract valuations-—¥$250,675,000 

was made up of S107,070,000 for 
industrial work, 340,561,000 for 
private building, $57,572,000 for 
engineering construction, $34,925, 
000 for highways and bridges, and 
$30.547,000 for public building. 
Totals for these during the compar 
able period of last vear were: In 
dustrial, $66,339,000; private build 
ing, $61,187,000; engineering con 
struction, $43,207,000; public build 
Ing, $50,354,000, and highways and 
bridges, $29,912,000. 

The large industrial total in 
cludes important additions to the 
South’s industry. Much of the pri 
vate building figure for the two 
months represents residential work. 
The figure for such construction is 
$24,733,000. Commercial structures 
accounted for $7,528,000 and office 
tvpe buildings, for $6,472,000, 

Public building totaling $30,547, 
000 for the two months is a little 
above that for the first sixth of 
M46 and includes $10,991,000) for 
schools. The total for the latter in 
the comparable period of last year 
was $9,271,000. Most of the $37, 
972,000 for engineering construc. 
tion is for dams, drainage and 
~arthwork, although $8,415,000 is 
for sewers and waterworks. 
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Highway and bridge projects in 
the South during the two months 
are valued at $34,925,000. The e% 
at this time last year was $29,912 
000, Largest contributor to the cur- 
rent total is Texas with $12,169,- 
v00. North Carolina and Florida 
rank second and third with awards 
totaling $4,321,000 and $4,136,000, 
respectively. 

Industrial projects active during 
February, as mentioned in reports 
to the Daily Construction Bulletin, 
include the following: 

Pipe line, $63,500,000, 
western Pennsylvania, 
Natural Gas Co. 

Natural gas transmission system, 
852,618,000, Texas to Michigan, 
Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Pipeline improvement, $40,000,- 
000, Texas to the East, Texas Kast- 
ern Transmission Co. 

Celanese plant, $40,000,000, Rock 
Hill, S. C., Celanese Corporation of 
America. 

Gas facilities, $29,500,000, Ten- 
and Transmission Co., 


eXas, 


Texas to 
Memphis 


nessee Gas 
Hlouston, T 

Cracker plant, 
00 program, Houston, 
tional Biscuit Co. 

Gas transmission facilities, 
Texas, supplying Indiana, Towa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin and 
IHinois, $23,493,937, Natural 
Pipeline Co. and Texoma Natural 
Gias Co, 


part of $25,000,- 
Texas, Na- 


Gas 


Power generating plant, S20,000,- 
000, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Gasoline and chemical plant, 
820,000,000, Brownsville, Texas, 
Carthage Hydrocol, Ine. 

Telephone expansion, $15,000,- 


0, Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. 
Retinery, 
Christi, Texas, 
fining Co, 
Chlorine plant, $8,000,000, Velas 
vo, Texas, Dow Chemical Co. 


$12,500,000, © Corpus 
Corn Products Re- 


Expansion program, $7,000,000, 
Burlington Mills Corp., Greens- 


boro, N.C. 

Ethylene plant, $5,000,000, part 
of $20,000,000) building program, 
Freeport, Texas, Dow Chemical 
Co. 

Hydroelectric plant, 
South Carolina, South 
Klectric and Gas Co. 

Caustic finishing plant, $3,300,- 
000, Freeport, Texas, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. 


$4,152,000, 
Carolina 


SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


February, 1947 
Contracts 
Contracts to be 


Awarded 
PRIVATE BUILDING 


Assembly (Churches, Theatres, Auditori- 

UWS, WEACETMA) .....ccccwccssscseccccve $ 1,389,000 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, Filling 

Stations, Garages) ........-+.eeeeeeeees 3,473,000 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, Dwell- 

| RAIA Rarer ih nee eee 11,879,000 
| ERPS Seer vr arer ar er ary ere re ar 3,238,000 


Awarded 


$ 7,374,000 
4,552,000 


23,926,000 
4,895,000 


Contracts Contracts 
Awarded Awarded 
First Two First Two 
Months Months 
147 1946 
$ 1,828,000 $ 5,126,000 
7,528,000 20,287,000 
24,733,000 32,187,000 
6,472,000 3,587,000 





$. 19,979,000 


INDUSTRIAL 20... ccc ccctccccvene ..$ 41,041,000 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


City, County, State, Federal and Hos- 

EO ere aerator ar 
I Breet. Sys) insd o.-aeiacw ar hrpias 218 o wigrisw aleieie sw: msceremaleteaal 
RRS NERS ELSE SS aR eG eo baiear etre arse 4,944,000 


$ 40,747,000 
$109,714,000 


$ 35,129,000 


45,897,000 


$ 40,561,000 
$107,070,000 


$ 19,556,000 


$ 61,187,000 
$ 66,339,000 


$ 20,983,000 
100,000 
9,271,000 


10,991 ,000 





$ 14,476,000 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Airports... $ 
Federal County, Municipal Electric 
Sewers and Waterworks 


6,278,000 
543,000 
6,037,000 


$ 81,026,000 


$ 8,646,000 
10,925,000 
16,919,000 


$ 30,547,000 


$ 28,614,000 


$ 30,354,000 


$ 34,249,000 
4,603,000 
4,355,000 


543,000 
8,415,000 





$ 12,858,000 


ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES .$ 22,490,000 


$ 36,490,000 


$ 25,160,000 


$ 37,572,000 


$ 34,825,000 


$ 43,207,000 
$ 29,912,000 





TOTAL . .$110,844,000 


Chemical plant, 83,000,000, Win- pany « 


$293,137,000 


of Texas. 


$250,675,000 


$230,999,000 


nie, Texas, MeCarthy Oil & Gas Plant, $500,000, Houston, Texas, 

Corp. American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Gas facilities, $2,970,000, West Cold storage plant, $452,400, 

Virginia, United Fuel Gas Co, Lake Charles, La., Stedman Co. 
Plant, $2,000,000, Norfolk, Va., Storage garage, $450,000, At 

U.S. Gypsum Co, lanta, Ga., J. C. Lassetter. 
Power and light plant, $1,929,- Sole cutting plant, $425,000, 

00, Henderson, Ky., City. Nashville, Tenn., General Shoe 
Tire plant expansion, $1,000,000, Corp. 

Miami, Okla., B. F. Goodrich Co. Chemical plant, $400,000, Hous 
Bottling plant, 81,000,000, Hous: ton, Gulf Chemical Co. 

ton, Texas, Coca Cola Bottling Co. Furniture plant, $350,000, North 
Bottling plant, $1,000,000, Dal- Little Rock, Ark., ‘Terie Manu 


Coca Cola Bottling Co. 
$923,500, Can- 


las, Texas, 
Paper bag plant, 


tonment, Fla., Regis Paper Co. Derst 
Transformer station, $775,000, 

Dallas, Texas, Southwestern Bell Louis, 

Telephone Co, Co. 


Power plant, 649,000, 
Gia., Georgia Power 
Siding and roofing plant, 5500, 
000, Houston, Texas, Asbestos Com 


Albany, 
Co. 


SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY S 


Bottling 


Packing 
S122.500, 


facturing Co, 
Bakery, 8303 


000, 


Savannah, Ga., 


» . . 
Jaking Co. 


Mo., 


and 


Miami, 
apple Plantations. 


plant, 
Valier & Spies Milling 


S300,000, St. 


processing 


. 
)2., 


plant, 
Miami Pine- 


(Continued on page 54+) 


February, 1947 
Contracts 
Contracts to be 


Awarded 








EL TT RT CECE TEE OT TUT CE TSC $ 3,719,000 
TTI 5 60 674 960 620i ae tee acca Wow nee oa tees 768,000 
I AMR OAD cb csash dS br slekanle Reis on Si ebry eae aw Sani 704,000 
AS ener ees re re ree 10,130,000 
EN ie i 5-465 50-0 seha eB is Rawls pea 1,786,000 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Maryland 
Mis i 


RN MRIINEE cy. cscs 6.6 No.0 aces scat koa Wena sewed 9, ‘000 
Le OS EEE Pree ree re err ere 37 34,000 
eee ey re ree ee re 186,000 
POMMMIN, ooo oie icie ce eee wba beh dese tied 6,876,000 
De ree eee eee 3,132,000 
Err Gere rari ney ae ka at ae er 51,792,000 
Vir gimdm on. ccccccccccccccccrscvcccccceccece 3,236,000 
W. a pi a Ae carries Soret er eer ra 2,697,000 


Awarded 
$ 24,412,000 
8,285,000 
16,058,000 
15,177,000 
16,159,000 
8,553,000 
13,640,000 
17,718,000 
10,470,000 
19,507,000 
5,097,000 
2,459,000 
7,162,000 
3,035,000 
72,629,000 
22,106,000 
30,670,000 


$ 


STATES 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Two 


Contracts 
Awarded 
Kirst Two 






Months Months 
1947 1946 

9,710,000 $ 6,111,000 
1,500,000 2,274,000 
4,731,000 3,820,000 
17,448,000 22,682,000 
55,917,000 24,374,000 
92,000 27,358,000 
I: $, 067,000 13,516,000 
5,538,000 19,683,000 
19,799,000 21,075,000 
2,765,000 1,190,000 
7,671,000 9,883,000 
4,397,000 7,948,000 
9,031,000 5,847,000 
4,770,000 5,921,000 
73,145,000 55,260,000 
5,959,000 2,649,000 
5,185,000 1,408,000 





Ui ly ye ere en Sareea i aca $110,844,000 
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$293,137,000 $250,675,000 $230,999,000 
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Above—Turning basin of the Port of Corpus Christi. This one measures 1,000 by 5,500 feet. Another turning basin is lo- 
cated at the end of the channel shown extending from the main harbor at top. 


Corpus Christi Industrial Expansion 


to Involve $30,000,000 This Year 


ROM an industrial standpoint, 
1947 will be outstanding in the 
history of Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Construction of new plants and 
the expansion of existing industries 
will call for expenditure of about 
$30,000,000, more than half of which 
will be poured into two enterprises. 
Other millions, not included in the 
figure above, will be expended on 
smaller industries and commercial 
construction, not to mention resi- 
dential building. 

The two enterprises referred to 
are the Corn Products Retining Com- 
pany plant, to engage in the process- 
ing of sorghum grains, and the Tex- 
Mex Cement Company which will 
use oyster shell taken from local 
waters and nearby clays for raw ma- 
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Charles Roster 


terkals. 

Expenditure to be made on these 
two plants, initially estimated at 
$18,000,000, not only represents the 
largest sum to be poured into the 
area on industry in a single year, 
but will stabilize the region’s econ- 
omy in that they will provide a fixed 
and reliable market for raw mate- 
rials grown or found nearby in al- 
most prodigal abundance. 

Work on the Corn Products Com- 
pany plant is scheduled to begin. The 
construction contract has been let to 
the H. K. Ferguson Company, de- 


signing and construction engineers 
of Houston, The sum involved has 
not been announced by officials, but 
it is understood the figure will run 
bet ween $12,000,000 and $15,000,000. 

The Corn Products Company site 
is located about five miles west of 
the city, and comprises 150 acres. 
Before the selection of Corpus 
Christi was made final, assurance 
was given by the Nueces County Nav- 
igation Commission, the local Port’s 
authority, that water transporta- 
tion facilities would be extended 
westward to the plant site. In the 
beginning a barge canal 12 feet deep 
and 100 feet wide will be dredged at 
the District’s expense. Later it, is an- 
ticipated that the canal will be ex- 
tended to the local Port's full project 
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Right—Top—The Great Southern refin- 

ery, one of six at Corpus Christi. The 

plant is now being converted to make 
butadiene. 


depth of 86 feet. Widening to 250 
feet will be done at the same time. 
The U.S. Army’s district and divi- 
sion engineers have approved the 
extensions as noted above and it is 
anticipated that the Board of Engi 
neers in Washington will approve in 
due course. 

Utilizing a new manufacturing 
process, the new Corn Products 
plant will produce starches, dextrose 
sugar, oils and other products from 
vrain sorghum, more commonly 
known as milo maize, This area was 
selected by the company as an ideal 
location because starch bearing 
vrains are produced in volume in 
proximity to tide water. Last season, 
for example, Nueces and San Patri- 
cio counties marketed about. 350,000 
tons of grain, most of which went to 
Mississippi Valley distillers for con- 
version into industrial alcohols. 


(Continued on page 60) 


Right—Circle—Southern Alkali plant on 
Corpus Christi’s industrial canal. In con- 
tinuous operation since 1934, the plant 
produces dry ice and stock salt in addition 
to basic alkalis. 


Bottom — The Corpus Christi plant of 
American Smelting and Refining Co., one of 
seven plants of its kind in the country. The 
plant uses the electrolytic process and has a 
capacity of 2,500 tons of refined zine a month. 
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Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) has negotiated a 10 per cent raise 
with Dwight Manufacturing Company, 
Gadsden, and Textron-Southern,  Ince., 
Cordova, Edmund F. Ryan, Jr., state di- 
rector, announced here, The Dwight raise, 
he said, covers 2,800 employes in the bar- 
gaining unit, and the Textron-Southern, 
Ine., covers 1,000 workers. The increases 
are the third negotiated with the two 
companies since last March, according 
to Ryan, and are in line with settlements 
now being made throughout the Southern 
textile industry. 


Stockham Pipe Fittings Company this 
week announced completion of installa- 
tion of oil burners and coal stokers on 
equipment that heretofore consumed large 
quantities of gas. 

The Stockham installation, involving 
an outlay of about $10,000, was prompted 
because of the continuing scarcity of gas 
in this district in unseasonably cold 
weather, and to prevent continuing of 
shutdowns and interruption of produc- 
tion. 

Several other major Birmingham plants 
have converted to oil and others are in 
the process of conversion, much time hav- 
ing been lost to essential production this 
winter because of the gas shortage. 


Southern States Iron Rooting Company 
this week announced appointment of J. 8. 
Cude as assistant director of personnel 
headquarters in Savannah. Mr. Cude has 
been with the’ company several years, 
voing from the Birmingham plant to Sa- 
vannah., 


Moore-Handley Hardware Company, 
Ine., has registered with the Securities 
& Exchange Commission 16,000 shares of 
$100) cumulative preferred and 85,000 
shares of $1 par common stock for public 
offering at prices and underwriting dis- 
counts to be disclosed. 

Principal underwriters include Equita- 
ble Securities Corporation, Nashville; 
Paul H. Davis & Company, Chicago, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Company, Washing- 
ton. Net proceeds will be applied to re- 
demption of the company’s entire issue 
of 44,000 shares of $50 par $3 cumulative 
preferred at the redemption price of $50 
a Share plus accrued dividends, 


Board of directors, Birmingham Elec- 
tric Company has declared a dividend of 
79-1/3 cents a share on the 4.20 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, payable April 
1 to stockholders of record March 12, 1947, 
being the amount of dividend accruing 
from Jan, 22, 1947, the date of issue, 
through March 31. The board also de- 
clared a dividend of 80 cents a share on 
the common stock, payable March 31 to 
stockholders of record March 6. 


The Department of Commerce office at 
Mobile has reported that port tenth among 
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Riemingham Rriefs 


the nation’s ports in weight of water- 
borne cargo handled during the first 10 
months of 1946. Exports and imports in 
that period totaled 4,800,000,000° pounds. 
Of this, 2,500,000,000 pounds were ex- 
ports and 2,300,000,0C0) were imports. 
Ranking above Mobile in this order were 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, To- 
ledo, New Orleans, Houston, Norfolk, Gal- 
veston, Newport News and Port Arthur. 


Keynote address of the eighth annual 
Southern Safety Conference in Birming- 
ham Monday, March 10, will be Edwin ©. 
Houghton, operating manager, National 
City Lines, Chicago. “Safety Is Our Busi- 
’ will be his subject. 

More than 1,000 delegates are expected 
for the conference, Warren Whitney, gen- 
eral chairman, announced, Conference 
headquarters will be at the Tutwiler 
Hotel. 


ness’ 


Resignation of bk. kb. Mitchell as presi- 
dent of the Georgia Power Company was 
announced this week. Preston S. Ark- 
wright, Jr., has been elected to succeed 
him. Mr. Mitchell's resignation came as a 
surprise at a directors meeting Feb. 19. 
Mr. Arkwright had been slated to be- 
come chairman of the board, held by his 
father until his recent death. Under the 
new arrangement, the chairmanship will 
remain vacant. Mr. Mitchell, 65, gave age 
as the reason for his resignation. 


Purchase of the Southwest corner of 
Ninth Avenue and North 22d Street by 
Kraft Foods Company for construction of 
a warehouse was announced here this 
week, The property was sold by the Frisco 
Railroad. 


by 
R. W. Kincey 


Also announced during the week was 
purchase by John D, Chichester, Birm- 
ingham real estate man, of an S-acre in 
dustrial site at Port Birmingham on the 
Warrior River. The purchase is under- 
stood to have been made for investment 


purposes, 


Edgar G. Pascoe, 50, senior partner in 
the Southern Amiesite Company here, 
died Feb, 18 in a Birmingham hospital 
after a short illness. A native of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Pascoe had been a Birming- 
ham resident for many years. 


George HT, Dunlap, Jr, 64, vice president 
of the Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Company, died at his home in Mobile Feb. 
17 after an illness of several months, He 
Was a native of Eutaw, Ala., and moved 
With his family to Mobile as a child. 


Alabama production in coal in January, 
this vear, totaled 1,610,600 tons as com- 
pared to 1,530,000 tons for the same month 
last year. Red ore production for the two 
months was 538,057 and 357,433 tons, re 
spectively. 


Sheldon V. Wood, national president, 
and William W. Maloney, secretary-trea- 
surer, American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, are among the prominent foundry- 
men here this week for the 15th annual 
foundry practice conference under au- 
spices of the Birmingham District Chap- 
ter. The conference, held Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday at the Tutwiler Hotel, 
attracted nearly 500) foundrymen and 
friends and featured papers by several 
distinguished speakers on technical sub 


jects. 





North Carolina 
on Expansion 


Raleigh, N. C.—-Industrialization 
of North Carolina picked up sharply 
in 1946, Paul Kelly, chief of the Di- 
vision of Commerce and Industry, 
Department of Conservation and 
Development, has announced, 

In 1946 the state aequired 631 
established or pending industrial 
plants, and 210 existing plants ex- 
panded their facilities, for a total 
of 841. The investment made or con 
templated is estimated at $105,608,- 
500, should add some 46,112 to the 
state’s employment total, with an- 
nual payroll of around $77,075,116. 

This compares with 1945's record 
of 225 new and proposed plants, 162 
expansions, estimated investment of 
$84,190,000, added jobs totalling 


Industry Active 


During 1946 


around 34,870 and payroll of some 
$46,499,500, 

For the 24 months of 1945-46 new 
and pending plants and expansions 
totaled 1,228, investment estimated 
at. $189,793,500, added jobs around 
80,982 and total new payrolls esti- 
mated S123 574,616. 

The report, compiled by Philip 
Schwartz, industrial analyist for 
the division, reveals that the pref 
erence of textile and furniture man 
ufacturers for North Carolina is un 
abated. For instance, in’ the six 
months from July 1 through Decem- 
ber, 1946, 222 of the 450 new and 
pending plants were textiles, 75 
were furniture and fixture. Fifty of 
them were stone, clay and glass 
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products, 19 food and kindred prod- 
ucts, 27 apparel and other finished 
fabric products, 17 lumber and wood 
products, 10 were chemical and al 
lied products; 9 were machinery 
producers, 5 were primary metal 
producers, 4 were tobacco manu 
facturers, 3 were paper and allied 
products and 7 were classified as 
miscellaneous. 

Kelly said a preponderance of the 
plants located in the six months 
period were small industries, and he 
pointed out that the scattering of 
small industries was a stabilizing 
force in the state’s economy, 

Of the 450 new and pending in- 
dustries reported since July 1, 1946, 
131 will employ from one to 10 per- 
sons; 185 (the largest group) will 
employ up to 25; 84 will employ up 
10 50; 32 will employ up to 100; 16 
will employ up to 250, and 2 intend 
to employ more than 251. 

The Division announced that in 
dustrial location activity continued 
at a high peak. Due to shortage of 
building materials, the presence of 
suitable industrial buildings at spe 
cified locations will continue to have 
a profound effect on the immediate 
location of incoming industry, if 
said. 


Gulf Ports Show Large Gain 

The Port of New Orleans was second 
in export and coastal carloadings during 
M46 according to H. Grady Meador, presi 
dent of the Board of Port Commissioners, 
That gulf port handled SQ&S853) rail cars 
of export and coastal freight in the past 
year. New York continued to lead = the 
United States with 841,090 cars. Galves 
ton, Texas, was third with S1,132; Balti 
more fourth with 74,725; San Irancisco 
fifth with GS4ASS and Philadelphia with 
O7.3884 was sixth. In analyzing the 1945 
16 export rail movement, Mr. Meador 
said all Gulf ports have shown a substan 
tial percentage of increase. During 1945 
Guif ports handled 14 per cent of the 
total UL S. exports and in 1946 this fig 
ure rose to 25 per cent of the total. 


BAWI Forms New York 
Contact 

Industrial representatives of railroads 
and gas and utility companies operating 
in Mississippi were briefed for their as 
signments as Mississippi representatives 
in the New York Information Office ata 
BAWT (Balance Agriculture with Indus 
try) meeting in Jackson. These represen 
tatives, whose services are offered by com 
pany executives, will take turns in the 
Mississippi Office at 1001) Two Rector 
Street, New York, N. Y. Miss Mary Ann 
Green of Gulfport, who has been ap 
pointed office secretary, will occupy the 
office full time. 
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Additions Under Way to Delta Air Line Facilities. 


Southern Bank Role Big in 
Air Line kxpansion Credit 


85,060,000 term credit has been 
arranged for Delta Air Lines, 
48 whose general offices are in At 
lanta, by a collection of 17 banks, 14 
of which are southern, and headed 
by the Citizens and Southern Na 
tional Bank of Athinta, marking the 
largest financing ever accomplished 
in the South for a Southern in 
dustry, 

After completion of negotiations 
in December (Dee. 21), C. BE. Wool 
man, president and general manager 
of Delta, announced the 5,000,006 
will be used by Delta chiefly for: 
purchase of 10 56-passenger Martin 
Aireraft 2-0-2 transports during the 
coming summer, $1,000,000) exten 
sions now underway to general offi 
ces, hangar and shops at the Atlanta 
airport; remodeling and enlarging 


of city and. field) ticket) offices in 
many cities served by Delta, and 
veneral expansion, Glenn LL. Martin 
Aireraft, Ine. is located in’ Balti 
more. 

In explaining that a large por 
tion of the fund will be used) for 
the Martins, which cost about S250, 
WO each, Woolman said Delta will 
install only 36 seats in the 40-place 
cabins. 

“Asan air carrier operating prin 
cipally in the Seuth, we believe in 
the need for plenty of cargo space 
in our ships.” Woolman explained. 
“The South is becoming more in 
dustrialized day and today 
where you have industry, you need 
air freight space. In addition to our 
new Southern industries, we serve 

(Continued on page AY 
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(Continued from page 43) 


the agricultural South where the 
advantages of flying tree-ripened 
fruits, vegetables and other foods, 
are just being realized by our South- 
ern farmers and shippers.” 

Just outside the window of Wool- 
man’s office was the growing frame- 
work of Delta’s new $1,000,000 build- 
ing expansion. Now about one 
quarter completed, the new instal- 
lations at the Atlanta airport will 
embrace 68,100 additional square 
feet in office and shop space. The 
enlargements will give Delta 129,000 
square feet at the general offices. In- 
cluded in the building project is a 
separate engine and instrument test 
call, 

The Austin Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is designer and contrac- 
tor for the project. Several Atlanta 
concerns are sharing in the work. 
Among the local companies are: 
The Campbell Coal Co., supplier of 
mill work and concrete; Hilliard 
Plumbing Co.; Whitehead Electric 
Co.; Sanford Roofing Co., and Wil- 
son and Son, of Decatur, Ga., paint. 

Woolman told a press conference 
that his company also has an option 
to purchase 10 additional Martin 
202’s, to make a total of 20 in all; 
and that both Constellations and 


Southern Banks Finance Delta 


DC-6's had been investigated for 
possible purchase if Delta wins a 
New Orleans, Atlanta, New York 
route now pending before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Delta now flies 
a fleet of 23 Douglas DC-3’s and 
DC-4’s. 

Mills B. Lane, Jr., president of 
the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
announced the following participat- 
ing banks in the loan agreement: 
Citizens & Southern National Bank 
in Georgia, $1,000,000; Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia and its 5 affiliated 
banks, $1,000,000; First National 
Bank—Atlanta, $500,000; Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company in North 
Carolina, $500,000; Continental [- 
linois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, $500,000; 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia, $250,000; Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., 
$250,000; Florida National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Florida, $250,000; 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $250,000. Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York City. 
$250,000; Fort Worth National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Texas, $200,000 ; 


and the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank of South Carolina, 
$50,000. 





Navy Put in Mothballs 


The Navy’s strategie preservation pro- 
gram calls for putting two entire fleets in 
“mothballs.” A large part of this assign- 
ment will be accomplished by Charles T. 
Brandt, Ine., one of the outstanding pre- 
cision metal working industries of Balti- 
more, Md. 

The Brandt corporation will manufac- 
ture preservation gear for about 2,000 
vessels with practically all supplies on 
board. Huge portable steel protective 
structures called “mothballs” will house 
the fighting equipment and parts so ef- 
fectively that the ships can come out 
fighting in 10 to 30 days. 

This preparedness program has come 
about because of the Navy's bitter expe- 
rience in the early part of World War II. 
After World War I the inactive fleet was 
allowed to deteriorate because no unified 
plan of preservation was put in effect. 
However, despite disarmament pressure, 
an honest effort had been made to pre- 
serve part of the fleet for future use 
by removing most of the top side equip- 
ment together with spare parts and sup- 
plies from below decks. This was tanta- 
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mount to stripping the vessels of all neces- 
sary fighting gear. Actually, all that re- 
mained intact were the hull and propel- 
ling machinery. 

The hazard of this method was demon- 
strated when these ships were sorely 
needed after the Pearl Harbor disaster. 
The inactive fleet became operative only 
after long delays during which heavy ex- 
pense was encountered and precious man- 


Below—One of the “mothballs’ is 
assembled at the Baltimore plant. 
























Above — Forming “mothballs” for 
Navy equipment at Brandt plant. 


hours were diverted from other vital war 
operations, In all, about 400 ships were 
reconditioned and restored to the active 
fleet. Quite a contrast to the approximate- 
ly 2,000 ships being scientifically pre- 
served now! 

Long before V-J Day the design section 
of Bureau of Ordnance Naval Gun Fac- 
tory was working on plans for accom- 
plishing this important preservation task. 
Considerable research, development work, 
and the building of prototype models of 
protective structures took place. Due to 
the unexpected termination of hostilities 
all details were not complete. However, 
by the time berthing areas were ready for 
the ‘“mothball” fleets, contracts had been 
awarded for protective coverings, and 
production models were coming off the 
assembly lines. 

The “mothball” housing is an assembly 
of 16-gauge steel stampings constructed 
of “orange peel” sections, welded and 
bolted together with synthetic rubber gas- 
kets in the vertical joints, forming an air- 
tight igloo about 15 feet in diameter and 
13 feet high. The bottom is provided with 
a base-sealing gasket clamped securely 
to the deck of the ship. 

As the ships are usually grouped to- 
gether in berthing areas, small mainte- 
nance crews are able to service a number 
of ships. Thus a minimum of service, ships 
and complete equipment may be ready 
for action indefinitely. 


Asheville Science Meet Slated 


The meeting April 10 and 11 in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., of Southern Association of 
Science and Industry will afford Southern 
businessmen an opportunity to meet with 
political leaders and educators to discuss 
educational facilities and standards in 
the South. Thomas C. Boushall, Rich- 
mond, Va., banker, will be chairman of 
the conference. Homer M. Pace, S.A.S.1. 
president, says a comprehensive program 
has been planned. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 
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New Products, Services 


Truck Tractor — Among improvements in 


the new Clarkat announced by James H, W. 
Conklin, salesmanager for Clark Tructractor, 


P: ittle Creek, Mich., are a wider steering axle, 
forged steel spindles center pivoted suspen- 





son of steering axle and center control type 
steering gear operating through worm and 
gear sector, standard automotive type trans- 
mission with three speeds forward and one 
reverse, water pump in cooling system, me- 
chanical governor, and improved carburetion. 


Free Training — Urging industry, large 
and small to install material handling depart- 
ments to study production flow in their plants 
as @ Means of increasing profits, Edward C. 
tiamm, president, Service Caster & Truck 
Corp., Albion, Mich. announces free training 
in the operation and uses of its products to 
any authorized employee sent to its plants by 
industry. Plants of the corporation are 
located in Albion and in Somerville (Boston) 


Mass. 
Trade Bulletins 


Equipment Engineering Co., St. Charles, 
1ll.; illustrated folder describing Nall radial 
woodworkers, depicting the processes of cross 
cutting, ripping, mitering, bevel mitering, 
bevel ripping, rabbeting, fluting and other re- 
lated wood working operations. 


Hydro-Power, Inc., Belmont & Sheridan 
Aves., Springfield, O.; describing new oil- 
hydraulic pressure booster, pressures to 7,500 
lbs.; two standard sizes, 35 and 100 gallons 
per minute input; Bulletin 460. 


National Supply Co., Box 899A, Toledo 1, 
0.; Sectional views, blueprints, explosion 
photographs and specifications of Ideal SHS- 
St rotary machines, contained in Bulletin 


The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland 10, O.; 

3ulletin 1272, describing Atlas all-steel turn- 
tables; capacities 5 tons and 10 tons or spe- 
cially built to suit requirements; sizes, 36- 
inch, 42-inch, 48-inch, 54-inch, 60- inch, 72- 
inch, 84-inch and 96-inch diameters. 


Denison Engineering Co., Columbus 16, O.; 
presents description and specifications of a 
new Denison fluid pump, stressing quiet 
operation with high pressure and high vol- 
ume. Drawings and illustrations depict vari- 
ous parts of the machine. 


Almeo, Inc., 231 E. Clark St., Albert Lea, 
Minn.; announces in descriptive bulletin new 
line of 11 octagonal deburring and finishing 
barrels of 30-inch diameter and 32-inch to 
60-inch length; four-speed drive, quick-clamp 
doors and welded construction throughout. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia 42, Pa.; Bulletin 256, describing Sonntag 
Model SF-2’ bench- type fatigue testing ma- 
chine; affords flexure fatigue tests on sheet 
stock of any material; eliminates need for 
electronic equipment, complex linkage or 
special device to maintain constant force. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; gives instructions 
on Cleaning and pickling ey cles for porcelain 
enamelers; includes instructions on new 
spray type cleaning and pickling cycle. 


The Swenson Evaporator Co., Harvey, IIl. 
showing principles of operation for Swenson 
forced circulation evaporator, together with 
directions for installation in different plants, 
and typical flow charts, 


David Round & Son, Cleveland, O.; leaflet 
descriptive of Superior spur- -geared hoists; 
detailed specifications presented on 18 models, 
ranging from One-quarter to 20 ton capacity. 
Each model illustrated. 


Wheelco Instruments Co., 847 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago 7, Illinois, educational bulletin 
on automatic temperature control systems; 
contains charts, tables and diagrams, explains 
measurement, automatic control and selection 
of proper control systems. 


Templeton Kenly & Co., 1020 S. Central 
Ave., Chicago 44, Ill.; lists selection of Sim- 
plex’ jacks and steamboat rachet pulling 
jacks; also described is Simplex Util-A-Tool, 
designed to facilitate construction; listed as 
multi-purpose equipment that pushes, spreads, 
pulls, clamps and lifts. 


A, W. Cash Valve Mfz. Corp., Ww abash & 
Morgan, Decatur 60, lll.: shows Cash-Acme 
small volume pressure reducing pm regu- 
lating valves for special installations; illus- 
trated, showing valves in detail. 


Booklets, Catalogs 


The Cross Carrier Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; describing Ross, Series 5, hydraulic 
lift trucks, showing hoisting speeds 45 feet 
per minute up and 45 feet per minute down, 
twin hoisting units, twin tilt units, lifting 
forks, travel speeds and other pertinent in- 
formation. 


Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 W. 30th St., Chi- 
eago 23, Ill.; presenting an improved Barrett 
Power-Ox, motor driven, safety brake, two 
speeds, electric lift, structural steel design, 
4,000 and 6,000 pound capacity; illustrated. 


The Colson Corp., Elyria, O.; eatalogs the 
company’s products : casters and wheels, 
trucks of various types, hoisting equipment: 
abundantly illustrated, with yy pictures, 
tables and specifications; Catalog L-292. 


H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; pre- 
senting descriptions and specifications for 
Quimby close-coupled centrifugal pumps; 
capacities 10 to 1,000 gallons per minute. 


The Hamilton Caster & Mfg. Co., Hamilton, 
O.; Bulletin 51; all-steel hand trucks, popu- 
lar sizes, for handling medium to heavy loads; 
semi-pneumatic tires, roller bearings. 


Link-Belt Co., 1116 Murphy Ave. S. W. At- 
lanta, Ga., 612 Keyser Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md., 
Comer Bldg., Birmingham 8, Ala., 500 Latimer 
St., Dallas 1, Tex., 711 Main St., Houston 2, 
Tex., 1004 Baltimore Ave. Kansas. City 6, Mo., 
1195’ Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky., 747 
Tchoupitoulas St., ‘New Orleans, me La., 317 
N. 11th St., St. Louis 1. Mo.; Catalog 2085, 
describing Electrofluid drive packaged power 
units, consisting of a general purpose induc- 
tion motor, flange mounted to a housing and 
a hydraulic coupling. 


Metzgar Co., Grand Rapids 4, Mich.:; de- 
seribing Easy-Flow materials handling equip- 
ment, ineluding gravity conveyors, endless 
belt “power helpers,’ end-wood truck and 
trailer wheels, end-wood wheel casters and 
eable reel dollies—no jacks. 


O’Neill-Irwin Mfg. Co., Lake City, Minn.; 
Catalog 46-11, on DI-ACRO brakes; showing 
recent improvements; four sizes, 6, 12, 18 and 
24-inch; illustrations and specifications for 
each unit. 


Milton Roy Co., 1300 E. Mermaid Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; showing applications for which 
Milton Roy pumps are recommended; illus- 
trated with color charts; automatic volume 
control described; capacity selection tables 
included. 


American Bridge Co., general offices, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; describing Heroult electric fur- 
naces; well illustrated with suggestions for 
installations, and accompanying list of 
present users of the furnaces, 


M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
“Prescriptions for Glycerides,’’ describing the 
Solexoil process for refiners of vegetable, 
animal and marine oils: analyses of various 
kinds of oil shown, together with suggested 
possible uses of products, 


Pulverizing Machinery Co., Chatham Road, 
Summit, N, J.; presenting Mikro, pulverizers 
and atomizers; describes test grinding and re- 
search facilities, and applications of the prod- 
ucts presented; illustrated, and containing 
tables of specifications. 


e Falk Corp., Milwaukee 8, Wis.; Cata- 
sep 1100, Falk Steelflex couplings; shows how 
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designed and constructed; describes torsional 
resilience; gives simplified method for select- 
ing proper couplings for motor and turbine 
drives. 


Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio, Houston, 
Brownsville, San Angelo, Corpus Christi, 
Tex.; presenting gin and mill machinery, 
special pumping equipment, concrete hoppers 
and buckets, fittings, castings, oil well rigs 
and tools, fabricating machcinery and other 
machinery. 


General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; tech- 
nical and application data on G-E insulating 
varnishes, with specifications, electrical prop- 
erties, film properties, cure and aging, chemi- 
cal properties and baking and air drying 
cycles of each type discussed. 


Books, Manuals 


“The Ports of Greater Hampton Roads An- 
nual, 1943,” official publication of Hampton 
Roads Maritime Assn., Norfolk 10, Va.; de- 
scriptive of the ports, "Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va. Embraces with illustrations de- 
tailed information on commerce of the ports, 
railroad and steamship services, port ter- 
minals, shipbuilding facilities, port regula- 
tions and industrial advantages. 


Flight Information Manual, second edition, 
published by Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C.; designed as a 
reference book for pilots; enlarged by five 
new chapters; contains list of broadcasting 
stations, listing of towers, ranges, fanmarkers 
and homing facilities; digest of air traffic 
control procedures, airway radio communica- 
tions procedures and related information; 
single copies 15 cents each. Address requests 
With remittance in coin or money order to 
Supt. of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Tanks Are Mighty Fine Things,” pub- 
lished by Chrysler Corp., Detroit 31, Mich.; 
written by Wesley W. Stout; deals with vol- 
ume production of tanks during the war, and 
with the development of newer and heavier 
armored vehicles which may be the forerun- 
ners of some of the weapons of the future. 


Personnel 


Max Kuniansky, vice president and general 
manager, Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va., has been nominated for the presi- 
dency in 1947-48 of American Foundrymen’s 
Association, worldwide technical society of 
the castings industry, Nominating committee 
selection for the position, Mr. Kuniansky is 
vice president of the association and a mem- 
ber of its executive committee, He completed 
a three-year term as director in July 1946, 
Mr. Kuniansky is widely known for his con- 
tributions to the advancement of foundry 
technology, particularly in the field of metal- 
lurgy. 


Dr. Wadley R. Glenn and R. S. Lynch were 
recently elected directors of Atlantic Steel Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. Officers of the company elected 
at the same time: Charles F, Stone, chairman 
of the board; Mr, Lynch, president; Dr. Glenn 
and H, B. Johnson, vice presidents; Gilbert 
Purvis, treasurer; J. N. Goddard, secretary, 
and M, C. Sarran, assistant secretary. Joseph 
H, Girdler is general superintendent, the po- 
sition occupied by his prominent father 40 
years ago. Mr. Girdler fills the vacancy 
created by Mr. Lynch's election to the presi- 
dency. Primarily a production man, he has 
served as inspector and later superintendent 
of the open hearth department. 


Dr. Hershel H, Cudd, of West Point Mfg. 
Co., West Point, Ga., has been named chair- 
man of the Georgia Section of American 
Chemical Society, succeeding Prof. Charles J. 
Breckman of the University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. Dr. Charles T. Lester of Emory 
University, Emory University, Ga., was 
chosen vice chairman, and Dr. L. W. * Blith, 
also of Emory University, was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer, For the Western Maryland 
Section of the Society, John L. Baggett of 
Celanese Corp., Cumberland, Md., is new 
chairman, succeeding Julian G. Patrick, West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Luke, Md. 
Named to the Society’s national council from 
Georgia were: Dr, J. Sam Guy and Dr, O. 
Quayle of Emory University, and Dr. H, R. 
Friedman of Zep Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga.; for 
the Maryland Section, Mr. Luke was named 
to the national council, and other officers are: 
Herbert C, Heineman, chairman-elect ; Samuel 
B. McFarlane, secretary and Dr. Robert T. 
Armstrong, treasurer, all of Celanese. 
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Southerners at Work 


Dr, Anderson W. Ralston, Armour Research 
Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. has been named 
winner of the 1947 Midwest Award of the St. 
Louis Section of American Chemical Society. 
The first award was won in 1945 by Dr. Lucas 
P, Kyrides, organic research director, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.; the sec- 
ond was won last year by Dr. Carl F. and Dr. 
Gerty T. Cori, professors at Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. The 

old medallion award is made annually by the 

t. Louis group in recognition of meritorious 
contribution to the advancement of pure or 
epplied science, with scientists residing in 
Missouri,. Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and midwestern states, 


Philip B, Perlman, appointed by President 
Truman as solicitor general of the United 
States, was born in Baltimore, Md., March 5, 
1890. Mr. Perlman has served on the repor- 
torial and editorial staffs of the Baltimore 
American and Evening Sun, In 1917 he re- 
signed the city editorship of the Sun to serve 
in the Maryland State law department. Later 
he served his state in the capacities of assist- 
ant attorney general, Secretary of State, and 
city solicitor of Baltimore. 


George S. deMerell, for the past 15 months 
manager of the North Charleston terminals, 
has been appointed port director of Charles- 
ton, S. C. facilities of the South Carolina 
State-Ports Authority, it is announced by 
Arthur St. J. Simons of Columbia, authority 
chairman, Solicitation of cargo will be un- 
der Mr. deMerell’s direction, as well as opera- 
tions of the authority, and application of the 
authority’s rate tariff. 


Boyd R. Hopkins, formerly chief engineer 
of Waugh Laboratories, Pasadena, Calif., has 
been made sales manager of The Girdler Cor- 
poration’s Thermex Division, Louisville, Ky., 
according to announcement by Lyman L. 
Dawson, vice president. Mr. Hopkins suc- 
ceeds C. C. Brumleve who resigned to become 
a manufacturers’ agent in Louisville. 


George D. Holland is now manager of the 
Monroe, La., Chamber of Commerce, succeed- 
ing the late M. E, Melton. Mr. Holland has 
previously seen service with Chambers of 
Commerce in Texas and Arkansas, 


M. C. Dupree, transportation manager, Ash- 
land Oil & Refining Co., Ashland, Ky., has 
been appointed chairman of a special radar 
committee of American Waterways Operators 
Inc., which will soon begin a study of the 
standardization of radar equipment as a navi- 
gating aid on rivers. Other members of the 
committee: Capt, A. D. Haynes, Mississippi 
Barge Line, St. Louis, Mo.; E. D, Hudson, 
American Rolling Mills, Middletown, Ohio; 
C. Lester, Sohio Petroleum Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; A, L. Long, Ohio River Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; F, J. Lloyd, Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and Capt. Allen Woods, American Barge 
Line, Louisville, Ky. 


Coming Events 


March 18, 19, 20—The 32nd annual conven- 
tion of Southern Pine Association in New 
Orleans, La., headquarters Roosevelt Hotel; 
H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager. Sessions 
of Southern Pine Industry Committee to be 
concurrent. 


March 19 to 22—The 15th annual meeting of 
American Society of Tool Engineers in Hous- 
ton, Texas, annual membership meeting to 
take place March 21 at Rice Hotel; William L. 
Clarke, Union National Bank Building, Hous- 
ton, Texas, housing chairman; technical ses- 
sions scheduled to be held coincident to the 
annual convention show. 


April 14 to 17—Southern Machinery and 
Metals Exposition in Atlanta, Ga., Municipal 
Auditorium; R. S, Lynch, president; to be 
held in conjunction with the Industrial For- 
um, with the theme “The Industrial South” 
stressing ready markets close at hand. 


April 10, 11—In Asheville, N, C., headquar- 
ters Hotel George Vanderbilt; Southwide 
Educational Conference of Southern Associa- 
tion of Science and Industry; to study formu- 
lae through which prosperity can be attained 
by on-the-spot utilization of natural re- 
sources. 


Fiberglas Plant Starts 


Start of production of Fiberglas building in- 
sulation in its new plant in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, is announced by Owens-Cornin Fiber- 
glas Corporation, Manufacture of this prod- 
uct, nationally distributed by Armstrong 
Cork Company, The Flintkote Company, and 
the U. S. Gypsum Company, has been cen- 
tered heretofore at the Fiberglas plant in 
Newark, Ohio. 
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Conveyor Steamer Developed 


b 


R. L. 


y 
Carr 


Technical Representative 
The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.) 


EVELOPMENT of a conveyor- 

type steamer for the continuous 

scouring of fabrics eliminates a 
long-standing bottleneck in the fab- 
ric processing field. The traditional 
method of scouring, the intermediate 
step between weaving and bleaching, 
has been to boil the cloth in alkali, 
either in a kier or jig, by a laborious 
batch-type process which requires 
from 12 to 20 hours. 

The steamer designed by Mathie- 
son engineers eliminates kier and jig 
boiling and reduces scouring time to 
less than an hour. 

It was originally designed with a 
single horizontal conveyor, and the 
total length of the machine was 
about 60 feet. Recently, steamers 
with two or three conveyors, one 
above the other, have been designed 
for installations where floor space is 
a factor, The two-tiered steamer re- 
duces the space required to 40 feet, 
and the three-tiered unit to 30 feet. 

An indication of the flexibility of 
this scouring process is the fact that 


cloth scoured in this steamer may 
then be treated by any of the conven- 
tional methods. It may be bleached 
by any bleaching process, or it may 
be dyed directly. Moreover, the 
steamer may itself be used for any 
of the hot bleaching processes. The 
method of operation is exactly the 
same, except for the appropriate 
change in the padder solution. 

An interesting special application 
of the steamer is its use in process- 
ing rayons. These fabrics cannot, of 
course, be treated with alkali, since 
such treatment would hydrolyze or 
destroy the rayon fiber. With an 
acid-Textone solution in the padder, 
however, rayons may be scoured and 
bleached in a single steaming. 

Thus, for mills handling any type 
of cotton or rayon cloth, and using 
any type of bleaching or dyeing pro- 
cedure, the conveyor-type steamer 
permits a constant flow of goods, 
passing from the looms to the bleach 
house, it might be said, in less than 
an hour. 





Shoes Made in Charlotte 

Henry W. Clausen and L. V. Wells 
have recently started producing 
shoes in a new plant at Charlotte, 
N.C. Present production is 500 shoes 
per day. 

Hailing from Buenos Aires, Mr. 
Clausen brings the idea of a new type 
of footwear to the United States. 
This is the “Spada” shoe which origi- 
nated in Spain some 400 years ago 
and was carried to Argentina by 
Spanish settlers. To produce this 
shoe in North Carolina, Mr. Clausen 
found it necessary to import the ma- 
chinery from his native land. Spada 
is the trade name adopted by Mr. 
Clausen for the shoe. The word is de- 
rived from the French “espadrille” 
which means fiber footwear. 

No leather goes into the shoe since 
the sole is made of jute fiber, the 
top of a soft canvas-like material 
and the inside lining of a special type 
of gabardine. The shoe is held on 
the foot of the wearer by a light 
cord cr thong wound around the top. 


Shoes for women are produced at 
the present time. A model for men 
is on the agenda for the future. 





Petroleum Utilized 100% by 
New Refining Methods 


Just as stockyards use all of a pig 
but the squeal, modern refineries 
have now advanced to the point 
where they use everything but the 
smell of crude oil in manufacturing 
petroleum products, Gulf Oil Corp- 
oration reveals. 

Up to 70 or 75 per cent gasoline 
can be extracted economically from 
crude oil by the latest refinery tech- 
niques, Gulf revealed. This repre- 
sents a substantial advance beyond 
the early days of refining when a 
‘ange of 5 to 25 per cent gasoline 
was all the crude would yield. 

Every fraction of crude oil not 
absorbed in gasoline—and every re- 
finery by-product—is also being util- 
ized in upwards of 300 peacetime, 
petroleum products. 
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Nation’s Income Soars 

Income payments to individuals reached 
a record high of $165 billion for 1946, $4 
billion larger than the 1945 previous high 
and more than twice the 1940 total, the 
Department of Commerce announced on 
February 11, 1947. Income payments to 
individuals included wages and salaries, 
the net incomes of proprietors (farm and 
nonfarm), dividends and interest, net 
rents received by landlords, and other 
types of individual incomes. Agricultural 
income, Which dominated the movement 
of total income payments during the last 
six months of 1946, did not expand in 
Ibecember but remained at the high No- 
vember rate. In summarizing briefly the 
movement of income payments during 
146, the Department of Commerce said 
that income payments rose steadily 
throughout the year, starting from an 
unnual rate of $157 billion in January 
und rising to December’s record of $175 
Lillion. This upward movement was ac- 
celerated in the second half of the year 
us rising prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties and the record expenditures of con- 
sumers were reflected in increased in- 
comes to farmers and proprietors in dis- 
iributive industries, 


SPA Commended 

During World War II trade associa- 
tions worked with Government to a 
vreater degree than ever before on prac- 
tically every industrial and wartime 
problem, according to an article which 
will appear in the February issue of 
Domestic Commerce, monthly publication 
of the Department of Commerce. Efforts 
of the Southern Pine Association to meet 
constantly increasing military demands 
for lumber and its products are cited as 
“an excellent example of wartime coop- 
eration between a regional trade associa- 
tion and Government.” These efforts 
covered a wide field, all designed to boost 
production of lumber. For example, as 
early as 1940 a Southern Pine Emergency 
Defense Committee was set up. The basis 
of its program was an intensive drive for 
production. To aid in obtaining priorities, 
a Machinery and Equipment Service was 
established as a clearing house for equip- 
ment wanted and for sale. Other im- 
portant steps taken by the association 
are discussed. 


1946 Carrier Traffic 


The total volume of all passenger and 
commodity traffic carried in 1946 by 
United States rail, air, intercity bus and 
truck, and domestic waterway lines was 
about 10 per cent below 1945, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. However, the 
1946 volume was about 34 per cent above 
1941. Passenger traflic declined far more 
than commodity traffic, the drop from 
1945 to 1946 being 20 per cent and 8 per 
cent, respectively. In contrast to pas- 
senger traffic, an upturn occurred in the 
volume of commodity traffic during the 
second half of the year despite the coal 
strike. 

The most significant changes in 1946 
were in the railroad industry, the De- 
partment of Commerce said. During the 








war years rail ton-miles registered gains 
far greater than increases in freight car- 
loadings due to the longer average haul 
and heavier loadings of cars. The average 
haul declined 15 per cent in 1946 as com- 
pared with 1945, and the average car load- 
ings were 5 per cent lighter in 1946 than 
in 1945. 





Virginia Public Health Service 
Approximately 68 per cent of the total 
population in Virginia now receive a full- 
time organized public health service, ac- 
cording to the University of Virginia 
News Letter. People enjoying these facil- 
ities reside in 51 of the counties and nine 
of the independent cities in an area which 
represents about 55 per cent of the total 
40,815 square miles of the state. The News 
Letter reports further that recent inter- 
est in public health has induced 19 addi- 
tional countries to appropriate funds to- 
ward health department organization. 


A Timely Theme 

A theme that is new because it never 
grows old forms the nub of recent adver- 
tising in the South by Cities Service Com- 
pany. “Come Right In—We’s Glad To 
See You” is the caption of one of these 
full-page ads. Southern newspapers have 
taken occasion to congratulate the com- 
pany on its choice of this timely and hos- 
pitable atmosphere which has been in- 
fused in its messages to the public. 








Birmingham Office Moves 


The Birmingham office of Robins Con- 
veyors Division was consolidated with 
that of the Hewitt-Rubber Division, both 
of Hewitt-Robins, Inc. Headquarters of 
both units are now located at: 615 North 
9th Street, Birmingham 4, Ala. 





January Construction Employ- 
ment Off 145,000 


The seasonal downtrend in construction 
employment continued in January, says 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. Approximately 145,- 
OOO fewer workers were employed in the 
industry than in the preceding month, 
however, the decrease in January was 
somewhat smaller than in either Novem- 
ber or December. Total construction em- 
ployment (central office and shop em- 
ployees as well as workers on the site) 
amounted to an estimated 1,728,000 in 
the first month of 1947—-about 25 per cent 
below the 1946 peak last August, but over 
40 per cent above the level of a year ago. 

Construction expenditures also were 
down in January, with almost all 
branches of the industry sharing in the 
decline. Outlays for construction during 
the month (including money spent for 
minor building repairs) came to $976 mil- 
lion, compared with well over a_ billion 
dollars in December 1946. 

Building and repair of nonfarm homes 
in which category employment decreased 
from 675,000 to 617,000, had an expendi- 
ture decline of about $33 million to the 
January figure of $357 million. The de- 
cline in nonresidential building was not 
quite so great—employment was down 
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48,000 to 646,000 workers, and money 
spent fell $21 million to $358 million. 

January was the second successive 
month in which activity was less in resi- 
dential than in nonresidential building, 
reversing last summer’s trends. Of the 
two types of construction, however, 
houses as a rule require the shorter time 
to build. Consequently, the huge backlog 
of work begun in the peak season was 
reduced more rapidly in the case of home 
construction, Nonresidential  (particu- 
larly industrial) building, on the other 
hand, has been sustained at a relatively 
high level by continued work on many 
large uncompleted projects. 

Seasonal influences caused construction 
activity on farms to drop about 25 per 
cent during the month, bringing employ- 
ment down to 75,000 workers. The total of 
107,000 engaged on street and highway 
work was off more than 10 per cent from 
the preceding month. In contrast, em- 
ployment on construction of utilities proj- 
ects (such as telephone and telegraph fa- 
cilities, pipe lines, ete.) slackened very 
slightly to 176,000, breaking the contra- 
seasonal rise which occurred in the final 
months of 1946. 





Ordnance Plant Sold 

Part of the New River Ordnance Plant, 
Dublin, Va., where ammunition bags were 
manufactured during the war, has been 
sold to Mohawk Carpet Mills, Ine., of 
New York for conversion into a woolen 
yarn mill, War Assets Administration an- 
nounces. Purchase price was $608,601, 

Output of the yarn mill will be used in 
a carpet mill which the new owner plans 
to build adjacent to the government prop- 
erty. Establishment of the integrated car- 
pet manufacturing plant will provide em- 
ployment for more than 2,000. persons, 
the purchaser said. 

The portion of the ordnance plant sold 
to Mohawk consists of 319 acres of land 
and about 100 structures. The ordnance 
plant itself consists of 364 buildings on a 
3.S45-acre site. It has a reported cost to 
the government of $4,058,967. 

The sale is subject to compliance with 
the Surplus Property Act. 





“Inch” Sale Approved 

Robert M. Littlejohn, War Assets Ad- 
ministrator, has received Department of 
Justice approval for the sale of the Big 
Inch and Little Big Inch pipelines to the 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. The 
War Administration Adminis- 
trator accordingly has signed a letter-of- 
intent which means acceptance of the bid 
of $143,127,000 offered by the corporation. 


Assets 





° 
In Memoriam 
Eugene Adolph Holmgreen 

Eugene Adolph Holmgreen, son of the 
founder of Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio, 
Tex., died recently at his San Antonio home. 
His son, Robert Holmgreen was with him 
when he was unexpectedly stricken. 

Mr. Holmgreen had been with the Alamo 
Iron Works since 1880, He was a founder 
and director of San Antonio Manufacturing 
Assn., a past director of the Chamber of Com- 
merece, and was also connected with Asso- 
ciated Employers Ine., of San Antonio. He 
was president of the San Antonio Freight 
Bureau. 

Mr. Holmgreen was recognized as one of 
San Antonio’s outstanding industry builders 
and civie developers, having given freely of 
his time and effort to both. 
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Free Enterprise Stressed at 
Riviera Plant Opening 


“Freedom of enterprise means 
equal opportunity for all under laws 
that are fair and equitable.” So said 
Harold Colee, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce, at the formal opening 
of the 56,000-horsepower Riviera 
steam electric plant of the Florida 
Power and Light Company. 

Emphasizing that the peace, pros- 
perity and well-being of the whole 
community are paramount, Mr. 
Colee observed during an address on 
“Free Enterprise, and American 
Heritage” that the working man is 
capitalism’s partner. “Within the 
very framework of capitalism the 
working man resides and has his be- 
ing,” he declared, continuing that 
both money and labor are capital, if 
that is what is meant by the word 
“capitalism.” 

The new Riviera plant, he stated, 
“is a free enterprise product and its 
owners number in the thousands” 
with some of the workmen who 
helped erect it included among the 
stockholders of the Florida Power 
and Light Company, whose officials 
describe the project as part of a $24,- 
000,000 expansion program extend- 
ing over two years. 

“The rights we enjoy in America 
are American-made—made largely 
by people who came from the old 
world—and who left the old world 
because freedom of action could no 
longer be enjoyed there—nor has it 
yet been established there, despite 
frightful bloodletting,’ Mr. Colee 
pointed out. 

Contrasting the freedom under a 
representative government with the 
minority domination of the dictator- 
ships, Mr. Colee said “our system 
has achieved the highest standard of 
living known to any people. The 
products of both farm and factory 
have been more widely and equita- 
bly distributed in the United States 
than in any other country.” 

Mr. Colee predicted that within 
the next 10 years Florida will have 
a population of 4,000,000, with about 
half that number settling on the 
peninsula south and west of the 
Riviera plant, which is part of a 
program to meet the increasing de- 
mands for power in the Florida area, 

The plant is the seventy-eighth in 
the state, these totaling about 592,- 
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140 kilowatts in capacity. Florida 
production of electric energy in 1946 
was twenty percent higher than dur- 
ing the preceding year. The 1946 
output was 3,167,812,000 kilowatt- 
hours, an increase of 270 per cent 
since 1935, with industrial produc- 
tion placed at 507,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, 





New Fields For Aluminum In 


The South 


N  aluminum-concrete house, 

based on the use of a new alloy 

made from the scrap of battle 
planes, is being developed in the en- 
gineering department of Reynolds 
Metals Company. 

This new development has been 
disclosed by Keen Johnson, Rey- 
nolds vice president and former 
Governor of Kentucky. 

For the new house, Reynolds will 
provide simulated clapboard sid- 
ings, interior walls and _ roofing 
sheet made of aluminum, and the 
building material will be distrib- 
uted through usual channels. 

The house, Governor Johnson 
points out, is by no means in the 
prefabricated classification. It can 
be built to almost any design and 
erected by local labor in the same 
manner as any other type of home. 
The clapboard exterior, which can 
be painted, is entirely conventional. 

The new alloy is known as R350. 
The scrap from which it is produced 
is relatively cheap, and this enables 
the aluminum industry to make it 
available in the housing emergency 
at reasonable prices. 





Unions Meet Resistance 
(Continued from page 32) 


numerous reasons. Important rea- 
sons are the suspension of opera- 
tions of many tightly unionized war- 
time plants and the changes, large 
in the aggregate, of individual work- 
ers’ occupations in peace-time. 

However, there is considerable de- 
pendable evidence that previously 
existing locals in the South of AFL 
and CIO did substantially expand 
their membership rosters in 1946. 

Mr. Bittner, for CIO, and Mr. 
Googe, for AFL, in recent reports, 
gave emphasis to the increasing re- 
sistance offered by Southern man- 
agement to unionization of indus- 
trial workers, 





The CIO claims 304 bargaining 
elections won in 1946, and the AFL 
claims 350 victories. These elections 
were held for employees in a widely 
varied list of industries. No-union 
majorities were cast in approxi- 
mately 150 other elections, 

When the TWUA-CIO sent a 
squadron of trained organizers into 
the South last year, it was an- 
nounced that up to $1,000,000 woul: 
be spent to enlist workers, especially 
those in textiles. George Baldanzi 
has been in command at Charlotte 
of €10’s “Operation Dixie” as vice- 
chairman, 

The tremendous Cannon Mills Co 
of Kannapolis, N. C., was pointe: 
as the TWUA-CIO prime objective 
with Nov. 1, 1946, set as the date 
for completing unionization of the 
20,000 employees. Cannon’s em 
ployees received the organizers with 
‘alm, general indifference and the 
TWUA offensive there now has been 
curtailed to moderate activity by 
the few union agents remaining on 
duty in this sector, 

Data, probably nearly complete 
and fully representative, from tex 
tile management sources, regarding 
results of collective bargaining elec 
tions held in 1946 at Southern tex 
tile and hosiery mills under NLRB 
supervision on the question of union 
representation, may be tabulated, as 
follows, to show trends of employee 
sentiment : 


Majority Vote For Total Vote Cast For 


n o s 
BS ie 

e 2 8 2 
Lie S <I ° ° & 
2 BAvU4d Zz 1S) bo 
Bice 8 4 4 0 1,806 1,489 0 
it 122 9 3 O | 3,261 2,282 20 
iss, 2200 8, 163 0 
eee 23.19 3 1 6,798 2,589 935 

SS 6 8 8 O | 1,256 1,383 
Tenn, .... 3 38 O O-— 1,140 932 0 
Wy peraeee 2200 873 204 98 
TOTALS. 56 42 13 1 15,542 8,992 1,058 


From the viewpoint of all South- 
ern manufacturing industry, includ- 
ing textiles, the most delicate im- 
mediate phase of the unionization 
situation is the demand presented 
a few weeks ago by Emil Rieve of 
New York, general president of 
TWUA-CIO, to 160 textile com- 
panies in the South for a wage raise 
of 15 cents per hour. These mills 
employ approximately 150,000 men 
and women in the two Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama, 

The presently prevailing spread 
of wage rates in Southern cotton 
mills is from 73 cents to $1.08 per 
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hour. The average late in 1946 in 
North Carolina was 88 cents an 
hour, or $33.75 a week, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Several mills, perhaps a_half- 
dozen, have answered these demands 
with wage-raise offers of 7 to 10 
cents an hour—the other mill man- 
agements are persisting in their 
silent, passive resistance. 
Mr. Rieve’s demands are in the 


_ negotiation stage—and indications 


are abundant that the conferences 
will be prolonged. 

The announced strategy of the 
lirge TWUA-CIO negotiating staff, 
jeaded by R. R. Lawrence of Char- 
lotte, Southern regional director, is 
io obtain a wage raise agreement 
with some outstanding mill. The 
inion’s idea is that, if a key mill 
vere signed up, the other manage- 
iments, like the proverbial sheep, 
would jump the hurdle in quick suc- 
cession, 

Mr. Lawrence says that 30-odd of 
these 160 mills have contracts with 
'WUA that contain arbitration 
clauses. Mr. Rieve and Mr. Lawrence 
cach has asserted publicly that, in 
due course, arbitration will be 
sought, if necessary, under Federal 
law and the mill-union contracts. 
However, the TWUA leaders give 
little indication of an expectation 
that arbitration will be the final 
answer, 

Union leaders point out that their 
“ace in the hole” is their legal right 
io call for strike votes, in the event 
(hat managements should persist in 
their resistance. 

Beyond this phase of the situa- 
tion, however, a few Southern mills, 
whose employees are not unionized, 
have granted wage raises, mostly 7 
to 10 cents per hour. 

Looming large in the background 
of the cotton mill and other indus- 
trial leaders’ thinking about the 
wage scale is the perennial argu- 
ment over asserted “differentials” 
between rates paid in Northern mills 
and those paid in Southern mills. 
The word “thinking” here is used 
advisedly, because that basis for 
argument has not yet come into gen- 
eral public discussion, 

The “differential” factor was re- 
created, however, when Northern 
cotton mills generally granted in- 
creases of 10 cents or more per hour 
late in 1946. Such renewed empha- 
sis as has been given so far to the 





new “differential” has emanated, as 
might have been expected, from the 
AFL and CIO leaderships. The 
TWUA-CIO has actually taken the 
position of tactical spearhead in a 
drive to re-establish the North-South 
equality attained in 1945 after a 
long contest before the NLRB, 

Spokesmen for the TWUA claim 
that the former differential for many 
years, until late in 1945, was steady 
at about 13 cents an hour. 

Mill managements patiently but 
firmly decline to discuss, even “off 
the record,” their views of this pros- 
pect, limiting themselves to the re- 
vealing comment that it is filled with 
“dynamite.” 

Meantime, drives to “outlaw” the 
“closed shop” are in progress 
throughout the South and proposed 
State legislation to attain this ob- 
jective is receiving aggressive sup- 
port from employer sources. Labor 
unions’ resistance is vigorous but 
lacks the boldness and openness of 
the anti-labor movement. In this ac- 
tivity, labor’s tactics so far have 
been to exert its defensive pressure 
quietly. 


Potomac Soundings 


(Continued from page 12) 

and strife? If nobody, then the Wagner 
Act is a battered piece of political junk. 
It seeds from the ugly un-American con- 
cept of class war. Its poisonous political 
pollen has infected our economy with a 
sort of slow, creeping lukemia, by which 
the bloodstream waters imperceptibly to 
exhaustion and death. Congress would do 
well to have done with the whole tragic 
business. 

The important thing to remember, as 
the debates advance, is that nobody’s go- 
ing to repeal the Golden Rule. 


FBI Applauds Memphis Daily 

J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, expresses vig- 
orous approval of the recent campaign 
of the Memphis Commercial Appeal to 
expose American Communism at work 
throughout the South. The newspaper 
series later was compiled in booklet form 
for general distribution. 

“The menace of Red fascism will con- 
tinue to threaten the security of our Na- 
tion until its forward march is halted,” 
Director Hoover wrote the Memphis edi- 
tor. “It has advanced by trickery and de- 
ceit, and has infiltrated every phase of 
American life.” 

The Memphis exposé related not only 
to avowed Communist organizations, but 
also to the many fellow-traveler enter- 
prises, which often lure solid Americans 
into unwitting financial support of revolu- 
tionary programs. 

“The American Communists endeavor 
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to conceal their sinister aims by high- 
sounding slogans and front organiza- 
tions,” Hoover’s letter continued, “but 
these are only blinds. The American Com- 
munists stand for revolution, they work 
for revolution, they seek to foment revolu- 
tion. 

“The stand for the destruction of 
American democracy ... Only an aroused 
and informed America can halt their 
program of destruction.” 

The Commercial Appeal campaign also 
has been lauded in Congress. If Com- 
munists thus can be rooted out at the 
local level, Members of the House and 
Senate declare, they soon will lose their 
influence in Washington. 

The Memphis series was not a general 
discussion of Communist aims, programs 
and philosophy. Instead, it named names, 
cited specific instances of subversive ac- 
tivities in the city and State, delineated 
state and regional programs, and thus 
revealed to the entire community the posi- 
tions and resources of those who actually 
adhere to the Moscow party line. 

Persons interested may obtain a copy 
of the Commercial Appeal booklet by 
writing the paper direct at Memphis. 





The Golden Yam 
(Continued from page 33) 

stuffs. For development purposes 
the accrual to retained capital 
would actually amount to $100 mil- 
lion which would pay for quite a 
number of tractors or other things 
equally valuable. 

It is estimated that the same land 
planted year in and year out to corn 
would produce roughly seven times 
as much carbohydrate value per acre 
if planted to sweet potatoes. The 
best corn land in the nation aver- 
ages less than 80 bushels to the acre. 
Land in the South is capable of pro- 
ducing 300 bushels of sweet potatoes 
per acre, equal in value to 100 bush- 
els of corn. 

Improvement of feed supply 
would greatly enhance the South’s 
rapidly growing livestock industry. 
Remarkable progress already has 
been made. Louisiana’s livestock 
population has more than doubled 
within 12 years, and this record is 
generally typical of the South as 
a whole. Abundance of home grown 
feed would be a great help. It would 
no longer be necessary for southern 
farmers to sell their cattle to out- 
of-state stockers and feeders to be 
finished on corn for slaughter. It 
would no longer be necessary to buy 
back inferior cuts for southern ta- 
bles. Profit and transportation 
costs would be retained for southern 
use. Rather, southern farmers 


would finish their own cattle on 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The Golden Yam 


(Continued from page 49) 


their own farms, would send the 
beef to local packing houses to be 
processed by southern workmen, and 
thence distributed to southern con- 
sumers. 

The South, now the smallest per 
capita consumer of meat in the na- 
tion, could become just the opposite, 
with better meat, at lower cost. Yam 
fed steaks may be on the way to be- 
coming a hall-mark of perfection now 
enjoyed by processors outside the 
South. The cattle packing center of 
the world is moving southward. 
Kansas City has already taken over 
leadership once held by Chicago, and 
other such centers in the South are 
being envisaged. 

That sweet potatoes are a better 
feed for livestock than corn is now 
a proven fact. In a controlled test 
conducted at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, two herds of beef cattle 
were fed contemporaneously for 150 
days. The herds had been carefully 
selected to establish their absolute 
equality in all respects. One herd 
was fed on cottonseed meal, corn 
silage and shelled vellow corn. The 
other herd was fed on cottonseed 
meal, sweet potato silage and dehy- 
drated sweet potatoes, on a pound 
for pound basis. 

Upon conclusion of the 150 day 
feeding test, the corn fed cattle had 
made an average gain of 198 
pounds per animal, whereas the 
sweet potato fed cattle made an 
average gain of 312 pounds, 

According to a chemical analysis 
of yameal, which is the popular 
name for dehydrated sweet potatoes, 
the product has 27 times as much 
calcium as shelled yellow corn, 30 
times as much iron, more than 10 
times as much Vitamin A, and con- 
siderably more Vitamin B. While 
the over-all chemical analysis of 
yameal and shelled yellow corn puts 
them practically on a parity, the 
vitamin and nutritive value of 
yameal is so superior to corn that 
cattle do better on yameal and make 
faster gains. Tests made at govern- 
ment experiment stations through- 
out the South in the past seven years 
demonstrate that dairy cattle pro- 
duce more milk, with higher butter 
fat content, on sweet potatoes than 
on corn. 

It is not definitely known whether 


the sweet potato is a native of 
America or Asia, though it is usu- 
ally considered as having originated 
in some part of tropical America. It 
was reported as a cultivated crop 
in Virginia in 1648. 

The Louisiana modern variety, 
known as the yam, is the result of 
studies made by Dr. Julian C. Miller 
of Louisiana State University. The 
sweet potato comes from the Morn- 
ing Glory family, and it was Dr. 
Miller who, after years of experi- 
mentation, produced the flowering 
of the sweet potato vine and the 
subsequent setting of the seed. 

This development, attained by 
forced feeding and under controlled 
temperature, unlocked the doorway 
leading to sweet potato cross breed- 
ing and the production of improved 
varieties. Dr. Miller owes his well 
merited fame, not to accidental dis- 
coveries, but to painstaking cross 
breeding after managing to get his 
plants to set productive seed. 

In addition to his sweet potato 
work, Dr. Miller developed the Klon- 
more strawberry crop from $3,440,- 
000 in 1934 to $10,000,000 last year. 
His work with shallots, cabbages, 
tomatoes, bell peppers, garlic, hot 
peppers, and Irish potatoes, to- 
gether with development of the 
Creole easter lily have further dis- 
tinguished him in the field of agri- 
cultural and horticultural research. 

Speaking of Dr. Miller and the 
sweet potato, Governor Sam Jones 
of Louisiana has said: “A new 
source of feed sought after in the 
South for a century has been found. 
The answer to a great livestock pro- 
gram and balanced farming in the 
South has been developed. The sweet 
potato will become a part of the 
permanent economy of the South 
and the Nation.” 





Mississippi Moves Ahead 
(Continued from page 37) 


fe a ee 1 
BSHMOTION Piso ace eee e eeu 2 
Cottonseed plant ............. 1 
Seafood plant ................ 2 
Tire and tube plant ........... 1 
Confectioner ..............006. 1 
NE ED hide daees Sensaenes 1 
Glass fabricating plant ........ 1 
Metals and aluminum products 
are ee rer eres F cer 1 


“The effect of Mississippi’s ‘Bal- 
ance Agriculture With Industry’ 


program,” Mr. Barksdale points 
out, “is reflected in the increase in 
the number of non-agricultural 
jobs, increased industrial wages 
and in the increase in effective buy- 
ing income.” 

Non-agricultural jobs repre. 
sented 49.3 per cent of the state’s 
total employment in November, 
1946, and records of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service show that 360,000) 
persons were employed in non-agri 
cultural jobs, a gain of 55,000 ove: 
1940. 

Industrial wages in 1945 totallec 

237,323,000, compared with $94, 
400,000 in 1939, or a gain of $142,- 
923,000. 

“This indicates,” Mr. Barksdalk 
declares, “that Mississippi’s youn; 
men and women are staying in Mis 
sissippi and not having to go else 
where to find employment.” 

Mr. Barksdale’s report also show: 
that Mississippi, during this sam 
period, 1945 over 1939, enjoyed th 
greatest increase in effective buy 
ing income (237 per cent) of an) 
state in the nation. 

The Wells-Lamont Glove Co. o/ 
Philadelphia occupies the firs! 
plant actually built by a commun 
ity under the 1944 B. A. W. I. Act 

Philadelphia was granted the 
second certificate issued by the 
Board, authorizing an $80,000 bond 
election for erection of the build 
ing. The town passed the bond is 
sue 647 to 39 on November 14, 1944. 
Actual construction started on 
March 1, 1945, and the company 
began operation in the new plant 
February 1, 1946, with 88 trained 
employees who had received in- 
struction in the Philadelphia 
Legion Hut during the year of con- 
struction. 

One year later Wells-Lamont re- 
ports 250 employees, about 50 per 
cent of whom are fully trained and 
the remainder in training. Ernest 
C. Bowton, plant manager, says an 
additional 50 employees will be 
added within the next 60 days, 
bringing total employment to 300. 
The 1947 payroll will amount to ap- 
proximately $180,000. 

Employees, mostly from rural 
areas near Philadelphia, earn a 
minimum of $17 per week while in 
training, which requires about 12 
to 14 weeks. Trained operators earn 
84 cents an hour, or $33.60 for a 
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40-hour week, with bonuses assured 
for production in excess of set 
quotas, 

Operators in 1946 learned to turn 
out six styles on the 200 machines 
at the plant. Eight additional 
styles will be produced in 1947, Mr. 

s3owton says. 

Contacts with industries inter- 
ested in new or branch plants are 
made through the Agricultural and 
Industrial Board’s intensive ad- 
vertising program, which was 
liunched in August, 1946. 

The increasing volume of in- 
quiries from northern and eastern 
manufacturers, has necessitated the 
opening of a New York Information 
(Office at 1001 Two Rector Street 
in the financial district of lower 
Manhattan. 

Two actions by the 1946 Missis- 
sippi State Legislature gave proof 
i) industry that all Mississippi 
was definitely interested in secur- 
ing new enterprises for its people. 
(ne was the repeal of the manu- 
facturer’s tax and the other was 
tie enactment of a stream pollution 
statute, both favorable to indus- 
try, 

Rise of Mississippi as an oil and 
gas producing state has also been 
important to the industrial de- 
velopment of the state, which in 
the past has been about 80 per cent 
agricultural. Two oil refineries are 
now operating to process the “black 
gold” that comes from the soil, and 
a couple of others are reported in 
the making. The California Co., 
principal operator in the Cranfield 
Field of Adams County, has plans 
for the construction of a large re- 
cycling plant in that area to proc- 
ess the abundance of natural gas 
that is being produced. 

Many of the industries that are 
locating in the state under the 
B. A. W. I. plan are garment manu- 
facturers, who will utilize the raw 
materials that are grown on Mis- 
sissippi soil. Taking the lead in 
this field is a Mississipian, Robert 
D. Sanders, a cotton textile mag- 
nate. Mr. Sanders has signed con- 
tracts with Walnut, Houlka, Drew, 
Charleston and Hazlehurst. He has 
chenille plants in Winona, Drew, 
Kosciusko, and Summit, and dress 
plants at McComb and Jackson and 
he has cotton mills at Starkville, 
West Point, Kosciusko, Magnolia 
and McComb. 








Chinaware Industry for Dixie 
(Continued from page 31) 


gineering Experiment Station at the 
Georgia School of Technology — 
which cooperated with this new ven- 
ture of Design, Inc.—recently made 
a detailed study of the ceramics in- 
dustry and concluded that certain 
aspects of the industry should prove 
a profitable development in the 
South and that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s class freight 
rate decision might well prove a 
stimulus to it. 

The development of successful 
dinnerware businesses in the region, 
the station said, probably would re- 
quire a ceramic engineer in the man- 
agement. That, is the role Mr. 
Wyson plays in Design, Inc. 

The Experiment Station study in- 
dicated a need in the Southeast for 
the establishment of three to five 
tableware plants turning out hotel 
china, whiteware and pottery; five 
to six plants for manufacturing 
glass containers; three to five plants 
for manufacturing sanitary plumb- 
ing ware, and three to four plants 
for producing electrical porcelain. 

This study discloses that this re- 
gion represents a $12,000,000 mar- 
ket for tableware. The potential 
market for glass containers was esti- 
mated at between $18,000,000 and 
$24,000,000. 

The potential market for sanitary 
plumbing ware is around $24,000,- 
000 and may be as high as $30,000,- 
000. And, the study adds: “The 
startling growth of electronics... 
suggests that special consideration 
should be given to the electrical por- 
celain industry by those interested 
in whiteware development, In 1939 
only two of the 42 electrical porce- 
lain plants in the nation were lo- 
cated in the Southeast.” 

What the tableware industry 
needs, the study contends, is a more 
efficient utilization of labor, a 
greater degree of mechanization and 
a larger gross margin for manage- 
ment, sales, taxes and profits. 


This survey found that three sepa- 
rate geographic markets could be 
served by ceramic industries in the 
region. The most important is the 
primary regional market, composed 
of the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. A secondary market is located 
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in Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, the 
Pacific coast and the far Western 
states and possibly Missouri, lowa 
and some other Midwestern states, 
west of the Mississippi River ports. 
The third market is in the New En- 
gland, North Atlantic and North 
Central areas. 

Approximately three-fourths of 
the known kaolin deposits and min- 
ing activity in kaolin are in Georgia, 
and about 50 per cent of the raw ma- 
terials for whiteware production are 
also in that state. 

There are a variety of factors 
which should make ceramics produc- 
tion advantageous in several areas 
of the South. These include the 
availability of natural gas; savings 
on fuel due to climate; savings on 
electric power and freight on raw 
materials; various operating sav- 
ings due to the more moderate cli- 
mate; greater efficiency of labor, 
and the advantages adherent to a 
new and more modern installation, 
as well as savings resulting from op- 
eration of kaolin mines. 

Significantly, the study concludes 
with this comment: 

“The major controlling factor in 
developing either a regional or a na- 
tional market, however, is not these 
factors but the quality of the design 
employed. The use of shape, pattern 
and color will determine consumer 
acceptance of tableware, while these 
factors, in combination with sound 
engineering, are the things which 
sell sanitary ware.” 

Georgia’s kaolin supply extends 
across the state from Columbus to 
Augusta. In the ceramic whiteware 
industries kaolin may represent as 
much as one-third of the total raw 
materials needed, the Experiment 
Station points out. Tests have shown 
that Georgia and a part of Alabama 
and Tennessee contain the most ex- 
tensive sedimentary kaolin deposits 
in the eastern part of the nation. 

In the opinion of Lamar Dodd, 
head of the art department at the 
University of Georgia, the amount 
of wealth that could be brought to 
Georgia by development of a pottery 
industry cannot be estimated, but 

for years Georgia clay has been 
shipped to other states where it has 
been manufactured into finished 
products. 

Not, at last, these raw materials 
are being used in manufacture “at 
home.” 






































































































































Food Retains Spotlight 
(Continued from page 29) 


$105,500. Two or more grain mills 
were installed in each of 12 South- 
ern states. Grain mill installations 
accounted for 11.5 per cent of the 
investment in all plants. 

Running a close second and third 
were vegetable oil refineries and 
meat packing plants. The oil refin- 
ing plants were devoted to the proc- 
essing of peanuts, soybeans, cotton- 
seed and other oil-bearing materials. 
Two new tung oil plants are in- 
cluded, their combined cost being 
$139,000. New vegetable oil plants 
of all kinds totaled 108 with in- 
vestment amounting to $7,653,000, 
or an average cost of $70,800. One 
or more such plants were established 
in fourteen of the states, with as 
many as 20 in one state—Missis- 
sippi. One of the new tung oil re- 
fineries is in that state, the other 
in Georgia. These two substantial in- 
stallations give evidence of the con- 
fidence of industry in this promis- 
ing new crop of the South. 

New meat packing and processing 
facilities, well scattered, and occur- 
ring in every one of the sixteen 
states, indicate the shifting of this 
industry southward, in keeping with 
the swift expansion of livestock 
raising which has been apparent in 
the South for some years. There 
were 75 of these new installations, 
averaging $110,600 and totaling $7,- 
638,000 in cost. Oil plants and meat 
plants accounted for 11.1 per cent 
each of total new food plant invest- 
ment. 

Dehydrating plants, next on the 
list with relation to plant invest- 
ment, numbered 80, and serve to dis- 
close the growing popularity of this 
type of food preservation, particu- 
larly with respect to sweet potatoes. 
A substantial, but not clearly de- 
fined, number of these plants were 
established primarily for sweet po- 
tato processing. One of their virtues, 
however, lies in their convertibility 
to other types of dehydration. Other 
crops such as alfalfa figure largely 
in their utilization. Dehydrating 
plants absorbed an investment of 
$6,678,000, or 9.7 per cent of the 
total. Average plant cost was 
$83,500. 

Dairy products plants, including 
cheese, condensed milk, evaporated 
milk and powdered milk plants, 


numbered 51, divided among 16 
states, and cost an average of 
$103,800, to total $5,296,000. These 
made up 7.7 per cent of the total, 

General canning of fruits and 
vegetables came in for marked at- 
tention in a number of states and 
was expanded to some extent in a 
total of 12 states. Florida, with its 
growing citrus industry, was out- 
standing in this development with a 
total investment of $2,744,000, in- 
volving 10 plants. All told, there 
were 47 new canneries or cannery 
additions established in the South 
during the period under contempla- 
tion and, in the aggregate, cost 
$4,957,000, or 7.2 per cent of the 
total. Average cost per plant was 
$105,500, with the Florida average 
running $274,400 per plant. 


New Frozen Food Plants Total 103 


One of the most striking develop- 
ments was that in plants devoted to 
frozen food preservation. In all 
there were 1053 of these installations, 
occurring in 14 states and costing 
the total sum of $4,853,000. In num- 
ber they ranked second, being ex- 
ceeded only by the 108 oil process- 
ing plants. Their apparent low rank 
in investment in reality stems from 
a virtue, namely, their low cost of 
unit installation, Average cost for 
these plants was $47,100, lowest 
among the major installations. 
Moreover, if ice manufacture be con- 
sidered in connection with this in- 
dustry, the freezing industry as a 
whole would top the entire list. A 
surprising number of new ice plants, 
52 in all, and all of substantial pro- 
portions, were installed. Their total 
cost ran to $4,074,000. Alone, quick 
freezing plants accounted for 7 per 
cent of total investment; considered 
in combination with ice manufac- 
ture, total freezing facilities aggre- 
gated 13 per cent. 

Following, in the order of their 
investment rating, were 27 alcoholic 
beverage plants costing $6,308,000, 
three soap factories costing $5,- 
688,000, three starch plants, $3,- 
845,000; 15 juice and concentrate 
plants, $1,594,000; 17 bakeries, 
$811,000; one vitamin factory, 
$531,000 ; six seafood packing plants, 
$238,000; four sugar refineries, 
$224,000; five tobacco plants, 
$197,000 ; one seed processing plant, 
$150,000; one coffee plant, $90,000, 
and one salt works, $38,000. 


In evaluating food plant expan- 
sion in the South two significant 
features stand out. By far the great- 
er number of new installations were 
privately financed, and practically 
all were in fields that are far from 
being overdeveloped. Both consider- 
ations make for permanence and i! 
is reasonable to expect that non: 
will be closed and written off a; 
wartime expendables. 

It should also be clearly under 
stood that the period surveyed does 
not take in that short but intensel.’ 
active interval between the last cen. 
sus of manufactures and the inau 
guration of War Production Boar« 
authority, Nor does the survey tak: 
in any installations since the war. 
Only wartime expansions official; 
of record have been considered. I 
is definitely known that other fa 
cilities than these were added bot! 
prior to and succeeding war activ 
ities. The trends and tendencies i 
both those periods were generall) 
the same, however, as those con 
tained in this survey and a compre 
hensive and reliable picture may b« 
drawn from the figures set down re 
garding the relative growth o! 
southern food industry. 





Birmingham Bank Increases 
Capital, Changes Name 

Birmingham Trust Co., founded 
in Birmingham, Alabama in 1887, 
has increased its capitalization and 
changed its name to Birmingham 
Trust National Bank. The new capi 
tal structure now shows $2,000,000 
common stock, $2,000,000 surplus, 
and $705,007.14 undivided profits. 
Total assets are over $100,000,000. 

Walter E. Henley is chairman of 
the board and John 8S, Coleman is 
president of the bank. 





Lumite Facilities Expanded 

As a result of steadily-increasing con- 
sumption of its Lumite plastic insect 
sereen and fabrics, the Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Corporation of Georgia an- 
nounces the leasing of an additional plant 
to expand its production of the materials. 
Harry H. Purvis, Chicopee vice president 
in charge of Lumite screen and fabric 
manufacturing, disclosed that conversion 
of the former Bona-Allen Company plant 
in Buford, Ga., already is underway and 
that it will be in production within a few 
weeks. The new facilities will supplement 
screen and fabric production in the new 
Lumite plant at Cornelia, Ga.—first plant 
in the country exclusively for the weav- 
ing of plastic filaments—which was 
opened last August. 
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He gave the world 


a new voice 


Alexander Graham Bell was 
a teacher of the deaf. He 
was also a trained scientist 
who made it possible for 
millions upon millions of 
people to hear each other 


by telephone. 


The telephone brought some- 
thing into the world that had 
not been there before. 


For the first time people were 
able to talk to each other 
even though separated by 
long distances. 


Horizons broadened. A new 
industry was born, destined 
to employ hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women and 


be of service to every one in 


the land. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 


* 100th Anniversary of the Birth of Alexander Graham Bell ° March 3, 1947 * 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
by Moffett, 1918 


Alexander Graham Bell was 
a great humanitarian, not 
only as a teacher of the deaf, 
but in his vision of the bene- 
fits the telephone could bring 
to mankind. 


Bell’s vision has come true. 
It keeps on being an essential 
part of this nation-wide 


public service. 






































































Southern Contracts Valued at 


$260,675,000 in Two Months 


(Continued from page 39) 


Bottling plant, $300,000, St. 
Louis, Mo., Valier & Spies Milling 
Co. 

Plant, $300,000, Lewisburg, Tenn., 
Linton Pencil Co. 

Oil terminal, $300,000, Doraville, 
Ga., Atlantic Refining Co. 

Foundry, $275,000, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Columbian Iron Works. 

Expansion, $265,000, Jackson, 
Ala., Alabama Power Co. 

Power plant, $258,980, Rocky 
Mount, N. C., City. 

Men’s clothing plant, $250,000, 
Vernon Industrial Association, 
Texas. 

Bakery addition, $250,000, Hous- 
ton, Texas, Fehr Baking Co. 

Research laboratory, $243,000, Al- 
coa, Tenn., Aluminum Company of 
America, 

Tobacco warehouse, $229,680, 
Kernersville, N. C., R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 

Warehouse, $200,000, Bay City, 
Texas, Independent Rice Ware- 
house, Inc. 

Manufacturing plant and loading 
dock, $200,000, Baltimore, Md., J. H. 
Filbert, Inc. 

Warehouse, $195,000, Houston, 
Texas, Republic Supply Co. 

Oxygen gas plant, $165,000, Way- 
cross, Ga., Air Reduction Sales Co. 

Natural gas system, $160,000, Ar- 
naudville, La., City. 

Steam plant, $159,955, Lakeland, 
Fla., City. 

Office and service building, $158,- 
000, Dallas, Texas, Industrial In- 
vestment Co. 

Millwork plant, $150,000, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Marshall Lumber & 
Mill Co. 

Manufacturing plant, $150,000, 
Houston, Texas, Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co. 

Laundry, $150,000, Huntington, 
W. Va., Pilgrim Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Co. 

Rice dryer, $150,000, Garwood, 
Texas, W. K. Lehrer. 

Service and sales building, $150,- 
000, Columbus, Ga., J. L. and P. M. 
Strickland. 

Tobacco drying plant, $148,015, 
Greensboro, N. C., R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 
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Dress and upholstery fabric plant, 
$143,000, Galax, Va., Burlington 
Mills Corp. 

Shirt factory, $139,500, Panama 
City, Fla., Panama City Shirt fac- 
tory. 

Public Engineering 


(Dams, Drainage, Waterworks, Sewers, etc.) 


Contracts 
February, 1947 Awarded 
Contracts First Two 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1947 
Alabama ..... $ 1,385,000 $ 277,000 $ 1,669,000 
Arkansas .... 418,000 2,123,000 584,000 
Dist, of Col... 80,000 250,000 206,000 
Florida ...... 1,598,000 3,057,000 1,750,000 
Georgia ..... 519,000 2,976, 945,000 
Kentucky .... —...... 3,697,000 ~—........... 
Louisiana 1,471,000 3,789,000 3,102,000 
Maryland .... 483, 1795,000 528,000 
Mississippi .. _...... 2,397,000 14,989,000 
Missouri ..... 89,000 1,428,000 228,000 
N. Carolina .. 375,000 708,000 471,000 
Oklahoma .... __...... 956,000 = ....... 
S. Carolina .. 374,000 787,000 633,000 
Tennessee > 397,000 0,000 449,000 
TCXAS ....... 5,561,000 6,910,000 10,396,000 
Virginia ..... 108, 2,685,000 122,000 
W. Virginia.. —...... 1,705,000 1,500,000 
TOTAL ...$12,858,000 $36,490,000 $37,572,000 
Industrial 
(Including Private Utilities) 
Contracts 
February, 1947 Awarded 
Contracts First Two 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1947 
Alabama ..$ 830,000 $ 11,679,000 $ 2,530,000 
Arkansas .. 300,000 5,400,000 400,000 
Dist. of Col. 25,000 4,383,000 25,000 
Florida .... 2,375,000 1,037,000 2,737,000 
Georgia .... 690,000 882,000 49,154,000 
Kentucky . ...... 2,000 50,000 
Louisiana . 383,000 2,615,000 68, 
Maryland . 487,000 4,653,000 2,761,000 
een ppl 548,000 741,000 981, 
Missouri .. 1,651,000 5,330,000 2,103,000 
N. Carolina. 758, 1,381,000 842,000 
Oklahoma .___....... ,000,000 243,000 
S. Carolina. 4,547,000 1,834,000 6,370,000 
Tennessee .. 1,225,000 603,000 1,310,000 
eXas...... 26,088,000 25,841,000 257,000 
irginia ... 984,000 15,240,000 ,064,000 
“W. Virginia 150,000 25,863,000 375,000 





TOTAL .$41,041,000 $109,714,000 $107,070,000 


Exchange addition, $135,000, Or- 
lando, Fla., Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

Baking plant additions, $130,000, 
Richmond, Va., General Baking Co. 

Stock house, $130,000, St. Louis, 
Mo., Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Milk and ice cream plant, $125. 
000, Montgomery, Ala. 

(Continued on page 56) 


Private Building 








(A bly, C cial, Residential, Office) 
Contract 

February, 1947 Awarde 

Contracts First Tw 

Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1947 

Alabama ..... $ 599,000 $ 2,124,000 $ 3,439,005 
Arkansas .... ...... 212,000 200,00) 
Dist. of Col... 404,000 9,000,000 404,00 ) 
Florida ...... 4,447,000 6,135,000  7,338,00 : 
Georgia ..... 2,619,000 3,533,000 4,112,00) 
Kentucky .... —.... 82,000... 
Louisiana .... 1,854,000 2,401,000 5,325,00) 
Maryland .... 3,209,000 1,818,000  7,566,00) 
5 leer dal ee 175,000 = 1,557,000 673,00.) 
Missouri ..... 255,000 310,( 0,00 
N. Carolina .. 60,000 146,000 = 1,277,00 
Oklahoma .... —...... 11,000 i... 
S. Carolina... ...... 100,000 113,00" 
Tennessee ... 750,000 85, 900,00} 
TOEAS occcice 5,188,000 12,437,000 7,657,000" 
Virginia ..... 419,000 196,000 = 1,256,00" 
W. Virginia... ~~ ...... 600,000 00" 
TOTAL ....$19,979,000 $40,747,000 $40,561,00:' 


Roads, Streets, Bridges 


Contracts 

February, 1947 Awarded 

Contracts First Tw 

Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 94 

Alabama ..... ae B) deeten -  Seden 
Arkansas cs. ANEGeS eee debs 
a i o A ee 1,110,000 444,000) 
Florida ...... 853,000 710,000 4,136,000 
GOOFRIA 002.52. cecvee 60,000 a. 
Kentucky .... —......- 1,250,000 Si... 
Louisiana 465,000 1,690,000 1,003,000 
Maryland .... 883,000 50, 971,000 
Mississippi .. 2,068,000 1,575,000 2,278,000 
Gicevert ES eee 2,616,000 30,000 
N. Carolina .. 2,288,000 780,000 4,321,000 
Oklahoma 486,000 ~~... se 3,071,000 
S. Carolina .. 1,893,000 2,530,000 1,893,000 
Tennessee .... «sees 542,000 351,000 
TOEXA® 2.2000 9,873,000 9,347,000 12,169,000 
Virginia ..... 1,251,000 410,000 1,796,000 
W. Virginia... 2,430,000 2,090,000 2,462,000 





TOTAL ....$22,490,000 $25,160,000 $34,925,000 
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ADDRESS 





CITY 








ZONE NO. 
MAIL TO MANUFACTURERS RECORD, BOX 746, BALTIMORE 3,MD. 


_STATE 
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NATURAL GAS 


A fuel whose value has been proven by 
years of use in a most diversified line of 


















industrial applications. 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 





effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 
omy with which it fits into the home. 


SE RS nacre 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Watts Building Birmingham, Ala. 

















ARKANSAS 


Ranch Lands — Farms — Timber Lands 
Norfolk Lake Resort Properties — 
Lands Near the Great Bull Shoals Dam site 
and New Town Bull Shoals. 


While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
Southerners are quick to mete and 


appreciate. They feel at home and 
come back to us again and again. 





Rates $3.00 per dey and up. Bvery 
of hte NOM room with bath or shower. 

ee UWL ‘ Centrally located. 
A 9) te § 
= 


ee | 
The Se uthern, Motel 





Write for lists and literature—tree. 











OZARKS WHITE RIVER COMPANY, Inc. 
Mountain Home, Arkansas 














FOR SALE Have you considered the advantages of a 
BEST PROPOSITION IN FLORIDA Baltimore banking connection? 
Large tract of land situated in Southwest Florida, with Your inquiry by mail or telephone 
4 miles of water frontage. Extensive improvements.con- will receive our prompt attention. 


sisting of Resort Hotel with finest patronage, Golf 
Course and other buildings. Best Fishing and Bathing. -* RESOURCES 190 MILLION DOLLARS. 
Excellent opportunity and demand for further develop- 


ment. Price $2,500,000—50%, cash. a U N j Oo N T R U S T 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Write to: W. C. RUFFIN, Realtor 
911 East Las Olas Boulevard Main Office: Baltimore & St. Paul Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Federal Reserve System 
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WOLMANIZED LUMBER* 


doesn’t mind the “rain” 
that falls inside a wall 


Moisture squeezed out of super-cooled air is always a 
problem in refrigerated structures. And that moisture 
(or melting ice and frost) plays havoc with ordinary 
materials. 

Use Wolmanized Lumber there and decay can’t get 
a start. It's standard structural lumber made highly 
resistant to decay by pressure-treatment with Wolman 
Salts* preservative. 


YOU SAVE ON UPKEEP 


This pressure-treated lumber costs little more than 
untreated wood. You save money by eliminating ex- 
pensive replacements. There’s no odor. And this treated 
wood can be painted. 


CREOSOTING 


*Registered FLAMEPROOFING 


trademarks 
WOLMANIZING 




















1678 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
56 
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(Continued from page 56) 


Mill building, $125,000, Marietta, 
Ga., Holeproof Hosiery Co. 

Laundry, $117,000, Houston, Tex- 
as, C. E. Butcher. 

Turbine room extension, $116,500, 
Port St. Joe, Fla., St. Joe Paper Co. 

Garment factory, $110,500, Tyler- 
town, Miss., City. 

Service building, $110,000, Dallas, 
Texas, Hobbs Trailer Equipment Co. 

Power plant, $106,343, Moore 
Haven, Fla. 

Machine plant, $100,800, Plaque- 
mines Parish, La., Freeport Sulphur 
Co. 

Cement plant, $100,000, Lake 
Charles, La., Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Co. 

Laboratory, $100,000, Houston, 
Texas, Schlumberger Well Survey- 
ing Co. 

Lumber plant and yard, $100,000, 
Dallas, Texas, Avinger Lumber Co. 

Mill addition, $100,000, Ander- 
son, 8. C., Ottavay Textiles, Inc. 

Railroad improvement and mod- 
ernization, Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Co., Roanoke, Va. 


Public Building 
(City, County, Federal; Housing; Schools) 
Contracts 


February, 1947 Awarded 
Contracts First Two 


Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1947 
Alabama ....$ 905,000 $10,332,000 $ 2,072,000 
Arkansas .... 50,000 550,000 316,000 
Dist. of Col... 195,000 = =1,315,000 3,652,000 
Florida ...... 857,000 4,238,000 1,487,000 
Georgia ...... 958,000 7,708,000 1,706,000 
Kentucky .... —....... 3,292,000 42,000 
Louisiana .... 598,000 3,145,000 2,769,000 
Maryland .... 3,467,000 9,002,000 3,712,000 
Mississippi .. 654,000 4,200,000 878,000 
Missouri ..... 94,000 9,823,000 134,000 
N. Carolina .. 253,000 2,082,000 710,000 
Oklahoma ... ...... 492,000 1,083,000 
S. Carolina .. 12,000 1,911,000 22,000 
Tennessee ... 760,000 855,000 1,760,000 
cf) ae 5,082,000 18,094,000 7,666,000 
Virginia ..... 474,000 3,575,000 1,721,000 
W. Virginia . 117,000 412,000 817,000 


TOTAL ....$14,476,000 $81,026,000 $30,547,000 





Failures Fewer in South 

Less than 10 per cent of the business 
failures in the United States in 1946 oc- 
curred in the South. Of the 1,130 failures 
for the twelve-month period, as reported 
by Dun & Bradstreet Inc., 105 took place 
in the southern sections. South Atlan- 
tic states had 50 failures of all types; 
East South Central states had 21; and 
West South Central states 34. In con- 
trast New England had 145 failures ; Mid- 
dle Atlantic states had 317; East North 
Central 178; West North Central 56; 
Mountain states 21; and Pacific states 
308; total for all sections outside the 
South 1,025. 
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15,000 Gal. Propane Capacity Tank 8’ 0-1/16” 1.D. x 50’ 5-%4” Lowg 


Lancaster 


Lancaster fabricated steel plate products are widely known for 
quality design, fine workmanship and reasonable cost. We can 
furnish: pressure vessels, elevated tanks, process tanks, autoclaves, 
standpipes, retorts, extractors, sprinkler tanks, stacks, breech- 
ings, bunkers, large ©.D. piping, ships, barges, dredges, dredge 
pipe, etc. 


Consult Lancaster's experienced engineers for your fabricated 


steel plate needs. Complete designs and estimates will be fur- 
nished promptly. Write, phone or wire today. 


LANCASTER IRON Works, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 











56 years, 
railroads, 
from you. 


CYPRESS TANKS 


oo 
We Didn’t Create Cypress 
but we have been adapting 
and using it for tanks for 
for mills, 
ete, Let us hear 


towns, 
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EPPINGER ~= RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


) All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 





80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





POLES © CROSS ARMS @ PILING © TIES 
POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 





DUTHLAN|} 


PRODUCTS 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— 








We now manu- 
facture and offer to 
the trade tanks in 
all sizes for pres- 
sure or gravity 
work. Also _ other 
steel equipment of 
either 


WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 


as_ well as shop 
built equipment. 


Write us for infor- 
mation and quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 




















RUST -RESISTANT CHAIN LINK 


ATLAS FENCE 
to! 









ATLAS chain link fence of bethanized*® wire pro- 
fects industrial plants, institutions, schools and 
homes against the occurrence of losses and prop- 
erty damage, and agains? personal injuries and 
prying eyes. Electrolytic application bonds heavy 
zinc coating to the steel, producing uniform coating 
that adds years of service. Installed anywhere by 
our factory-trained crews. 

*A Product of the Bethienem Steel Company 


ATLAS FENCE 
COMPANY 


Venango and Gaule Sts 
Philadelphia 34, Penna 
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CREOSOTED 
Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Wolmanized Lumber 


Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 


ee ee) 





Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Savannah, New York 


ipicets at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 2 . 
4. Savannah, Ga.; Jeckson, Tean. oe ond Norfolk, Va. i/ Ms hae 
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New industries, relying on modern research 
facilities, find the up-to-date equipment 
and competent personnel available in 
South Carolina increasingly helpful in 
solving technical problems. 

The State’s colleges, universities and 
other institutions, which for years have 
carried out research projects in textiles, 
chemicals, agriculture and food processing, 
are constantly expanding their facilities to 
cover ceramics, plastics, industrial woods 
and other products which are being 
developed. 

South Carolina will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to tell you how these research organ- 
izations can serve your particular industry, 
give you facts about sites available... all 
the information you need. Write Research, 
Planning & Development Board, Dept. E, 

; Columbia, S. C. 
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WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 














LETTERS 


Epitor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 
Sir: 

I attach an article which I clipped from the edi 
torial page of a newspaper the other day, and whicl: 
is self-explanatory. You will note it says a compari 
son of the chief gains of the South is tabulated from 
information obtained from the MANUFACTURERS REC 
orD. I am a Southerner, having been born and reared 
in Georgia, and am now living in Alabama. Could you 
give me the same information pertaining to the Nortl 
as is given here pertaining to the South? There ha: 
been much said by a good many people in the South 
that, in my judgment, do not know what they are 
talking about relative to the South having made a 
great deal more progress in manufacturing in the 
last quarter of a century than the East and North 
but the information I can get is that, while the South 
has progressed to a very large extent, a like progress 
has taken place in the North and that today there is 
only about 1% difference to what it was 25 years ago. 

If you can furnish me this same information re- 
garding the North, it will be very much appreciated, 
and I imagine you have had it classified in such a 
way that you will be able to do this. 

PAUL A. REDMOND, President, 


Alabama Mills, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala. 






Ed. Note: Between 1921 and 1945 the value of 
products manufactured in the South increased from 
$6,877 million to $20,500, or approximately 200 per 
cent. For the same period the value of products manu- 
factured in the rest of the U. S. increased from $36,800 
million to $91 billion, or.approximately 150 per cent. 
The South’s share of the 1921 value for the country as 
a whole was 15.7 per cent while in 1945 the South’s 
share had increased to 18.3 per cent. 





IeprroR, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

The January issue of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
was indeed an interesting one and I am sure that it 
will be particularly well received by your readers in 
Missouri. It should serve to acquaint people in other 
sections with some of the outstanding characteristics 
of the state and in that respect will prove most bene- 
ficial. 

W. M. SHERRILL, 
Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 





<DITOR, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 
Sir: 

In the article “The South, A Leader in-Stone. Pro- 
duction” which appeared in the February issue of the 
Manuracturers Recorp, there appeared a curious 
error. The authors, Messrs. Bowles and Willing, 
stated : “Sandstone from Hot Spring, Garland Coun- 
ty, Arkansas, is used for manufacturing oilstones and 
(Continued on page 64) 
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BELMONT |RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE C. L. FIELDER ComMPANY 


Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
ineers ° Contractors - Exporter 
Enginee < p " Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES Structures 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 








Specializing in 


CHANNEL FLOOR Industrial Buildings and Bridges 
Write for Catalogue Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. Products. 














TRUCTURAL ¢,, PRUILDINGS | | CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 




















Steel Tank and Miscellaneous Plate Work Chattanooga, Tennessee 
@® Carolina Steel and Iron Company Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Greensboro neeionamnen reed Carolina Buildings and Bridges 
S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. GALVANIZING 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDEST. 
the Country’s .LARGEST : 
STRUCTURAL STEEL —HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
For Buildings, Bridges and Ail Industrial Purposes Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 
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Corpus Christi Industry 


(Continued from page 41) 

From a dollars and cents standpoint, 
and from a labor standpoint, grains 
are more desirable than cotton 
which up to 1945 was the region’s 
principal money crop, When the war 
ended agricultural interests natur- 
ally expected that its grain market 
would dry up, and that farmers 
would reduce acreage to conform to 
feeding demands. This outlook is 
now changed. 

Research of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in the last 15 years 
resulted in a dwarf variety of maize 
which can be harvested with a com- 
bine, and opened the way for the 
commercial development of the crop. 
For several years the Department 
has cooperated with the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company in experimental 
grinds at. its Pekin, Illinois, and 
Kansas City, Missouri, plants. The 
experiments demonstrated that 
starches and dextrose sugar of ex- 
cellent quality can be made from 
milo. Announcement of the South 
Texas. plant was hailed with enthu- 
siasm because the new industrial 
uses for grain sorghum would help 
take up the slack as emergency de- 
mands fell off and provide as well 

_an alternate crop for others which 
may encounter surplus problems in 
the transition to a peaceful agricul- 


tural economy. Viewed in this light 
the operation of the new plant here 
will exert a stabilizing influence 
upon a region rather than on a sin- 
gle community. 

The plant here will be constructed 
to process 20,000 bushels of grain 
per day, Its raw materials demands 
will be tremendous, as is readily 
seen, To provide an even flow the 
company will erect a grain elevator 
with a 2,000,000 bushel capacity. 

It is estimated that 750 workmen 
will be used on construction, and 
that a minimum of 300 will be re- 
quired for operation, With construc- 
tion to require 18 months, it is ex- 
pected the plant will be completed 
in time to utilize the 1948 crop. Al- 
though the plant will be designed 
for maize grinding, it will not be 
entirely dependent upon that crop. 
A sizable South Texas corn yield 
can be drawn upon to maintain a 
full operation schedule if needed. 

Too, other sections of the Coastal, 
and the mid-western grain produc- 
ing areas can be drawn upon, with 
shipments coming down the Intra- 
coastal canal of Texas and Loui- 
siana, of which Corpus Christi is 
the present Southern terminus. 

The Tex-Mex Cement Company is 
designed to manufacture 1,500,000 
barrels of Portland cement a year. 





Gary-Riveted Grating 





Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


$3 Gary Stair Treads 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


Open Steel Floor Grating Division 
2700 East Fifth Avense, Gary, ladiana 


GARY 
WELDED 
GRATING 


Send for attractive paper-welght 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 








Tex-Mex, a Delaware Corporation, 
is headed by Earl P. Halliburton of 
Duncan, Oklahoma, widely known in 
the oil and industrial fields. The 
plant will be the first cement. plant 
to have been erected in the United 
States in seven years, The new plant 
will be located on a 65-acre site on 
the north side of the Port’s indus 
trial canal. In addition the corpora 
tion has leased a seven-acre tract 
from the Navigation District for 
barge slips and dock facilities, am 
ple enough for ocean-going freight 
ers. The plant will consist of 10 sepa- 
‘ate buildings ranging in size up to 
100 by 500 feet, and including a gen 
eral office building approximately 75 
by 150 feet. General construction 
will be of structural steel covered 
by asbestos concrete siding. 

The factory here will be a “shell” 
plant—that is, it will derive its prin- 
cipal raw material, calcareous lime- 
stone from oyster shell rather than 
from quarried stone. Mudshell will 
be taken from Nueces Bay, where an 
apparently inexhaustible supply is 
to be found, The plant will use 1,500 
cubic yards of shell per day, it was 
said. Clay, second important raw 
material, will be taken from a tract 
of land on the north side of the Bay. 

Construction of the plant will be 
expedited by installation of machin- 
ery purchased in a $13,000,000 sur- 
plus war plant in St. Louis, used 
during the war for the recovery of 
aluminum from bauxite, Last July 
the Tex-Mex Company acquired the 
plant for approximately $2,000,000 
from the War Assets Administra- 
tion, 

Tex-Mex anticipates supplying ce- 
ment to the.vast South Texas market 
and looks forward to a substantial 
trade with Mexico, Central America 
and South America. The plant here 
should reduce cement retail costs be- 
‘ause of the shorter transportation 
haul. Corpus Christi, itself now a 
city of 115,000 people, will provide a 
tremendous backlog of sales. 

Industrially, Corpus Christi made 
its first real gain in the early 30’s 
when the Southern Alkali Corpora- 
tion, organized by Pittsburgh Plate 
and American Cyanimid, began op- 
erations, The plant went on the pro- 
duction line in October, 1934, and so 
far as known the fire under the kilns 
has not been extinguished from that 
day to this. Southern’s principal 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Kewaunee Chairs and Stools 
offer your workers instant 
automatic adjustment to the 
“height that’s right.” The in- 
dividual worker simply lifts the 
seat to comfortable working 
height and it locks into place. 
That's all there is to it! No 
tools, no wrenches, no screw 
drivers needed. 


Ntwnunee 


AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS and STOOLS 


“Ton Tested” for strength. Designed to fit any man or woman, 
tall or short, light or heavy. 4 height ranges—1 2-15”, 15-21”, 
18-27”, and 24-36”. Adjustable foot rest if desired. 

Send today for circular and full details. We'll be glad to send 
you a Kewaunee Automatic Adjustable Chair or Stool on 30 days’ 


free trial—no cost or obligation to you! " 
C. G. Campbell, President NOT FRICTION 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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New frontiers in America have always been marked by the 
friendly, cooperative spirit of the pioneers who developed them. 
P You'll find that same spirit existing today in Mississippi—The 
= New Frontier. The people in “America’s Number One State 

30 p 0 un hi | ¢ hits of Opportunity” are united in the common task of developing 
a Mississippi. Development to them, as to their pioneer fore- 

fathers, is a future — not just a job. Under BAWI, the only 
plan of its kind in America, Mississippi people also are invest- 
ing their money in new plants for industry. You'll find friend- 
ship, not friction, in Mississippi communities, whose people 


have an interest in your success. 





WITH 


SERVICE bye 


HYDRAULIC TRUCK 


Loads up to 3 tons are lifted off 
the floor and taken for a swift 
smooth ride with the Service 
LEVERLIFT. Back this easy-rolling 
hydraulic truck under the load, 
take a few fast strokes of the lever 
(only 30 pounds per stroke) and 
UP goes the load — ready to take 
away with surprisingly little effort. 


Friendly Mississippians also welcome 
visitors to the state. If you'd like to see 
BAWIL at work, we suggest that you make 
this a business-pleasure trip. Study our 
plan, then relax and enjoy a grand vaca- 
tion with the family. 
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Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi's industrial 
opportunities. 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
@ Simple Hydraulic Lifting and Lower 
ing Mechanism 


@ Available in capacities of ged ‘ee 
3500 Ibs., 5000 Ibs., and 6000 | 


@ 26 different platform sizes in anol 
capacity 
@ Steel, rubber or plastic wheels 


Write for circular 


SERVICE CASTER € TRUCK CORP. 


DRI Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 


(( Ce ae cen Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43, Mass. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


(BAWI Means Balance New York Office 
Agriculture with Indusrty) 100! Two Rector Street 
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Now-MzzuzseDise 


The valve that saves time... 


trouble od maintenance 


The initials “N. M.D.” designate LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 
equipped with NON-METALLIC-DISCS. (One long-time user in- 
sists that the abbreviation means NONE MORE DEPENDABLE). 


The N. M.D. Valve's unique design and construction provides 
for easy replacement of discs and the assurance of maximum 
tightness under all conditions. No regrinding necessary. In 
handling steam, hot or cold water, air, gas, gasoline, oil and 
other fluids, N. M. D. Valves deliver uninterrupted service on a 
“lower cost per year’’ basis. 

THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U. S. A. 
New York 13, Chicago 6, Boston 10, Philadelphia 7. 
Export Dept.: 318-322 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 





Ask your distributor for a demonstration. 
He will show you how the N. M.D. can be 
renewed P.D.Q. Phone him today. 


Circular 558 available 
from your Lunkenheimer 
Distributor or write for copy. 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES 
AIR DEVICES, LUBRICATORS, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
















Corpus Christi Industry 
(Continued from page 60) 


products are basic alkalis, used in 
great quantities by a large segment 
of American industry. The compan) 
will make substantial expansions in 
two branches of its plant. Its dry 
ice plant is now being enlarged, and 
when work is completed it will be 
the largest in the Southwest. South- 
ern Alkali will also expend $200,000 
on a research laboratory and pilot 
plant to be devoted to the discovery 
of new chemicals and to new uses 
for old ones. 

Celanese Corporation of America 
recently opened the first units of a 
new petroleum research laboratory, 
located six miles west of the city. 
Research, it is believed, will be con- 
fined to liquid hydro-carbons, pro- 
duced in several South Texas areas 
from natural gas, Celanese now op- 
erates a large plant on the west side 
of Nueces County for the manufac- 
ture of basic industrial chemicals. 
Products include acetic acid, acetic 
an-hydride, acetone, methanol, for- 
maldehyde and others. The plant 
also produces forticel, a new plastic 
of extreme toughness. A butadiene 
unit is now under construction. 

One other plant, namely the Pon- 
tiac Refinery, is preparing to make 
butadiene. Pontiac is converting the 
great Southern Refinery, built dur- 
ing the war to make high octane gas- 
oline. This is a $20,000,000 enter; 
prise. 

The American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company plant, in production 
since 1942, and one of the few zine 
plants in the country, will continue 
undiminished operations. Average 
production of the plant, which em- 
ploys about 450 persons, is 2,500 
tons of high-grade zinc a month, and 
20 tons of cadmium a month. Sul- 
furic acid is also made, The only con- 
version problem faced by American 
Smelting was to change customers 
—from government to private in- 
dustry. 

Construction plans for a $150,000 
meat packing plant are now being 
completed, The plant will have fed- 
eral inspection. Local interests view 
it as the first step in the development 
of an extensive meat packing indus- 
try here. Three South Texas coun- 
ties, all located in a 100-mile radius 
of Corpus Christi, are among Texas’ 

(Continued on page 66) 
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, Columbia, South Carolina offers unusual 
I. advantages to industries seeking higher profits 


on capital invested. 


CONSTRUCTION — Construction and oper. 
ating costs are consistently low. Several factors 
are responsible: Columbia’s close proximity to 
abundant building materials (sand, brick, stone, 
lumber) ; her year-round mild climate; plus a 
large supply of native-born workers with a 
reputation for loyalty and low job turnover. 





STRATEGIC LOCATION — Columbia’s strategic 
location, on rail, highway and air outlets, 
assures prompt dispatch of your products and 
a dependable flow of raw materials. 

Call on us now, without obligation, for help 
in locating sites, developing building plans, 
conducting preliminary studies or for any other 
information or assistance. We'll continue 
working for your best interests long after you 
locate in Columbia. 


e Write, wire or telephone to: 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Dept. M P.O. Box 1405 Liberty Life Building 
Columbia, S. C. — Telephone 4-1026 


COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 















LETTERS 


(Continued from page 58) 


whetstones.” They apparently have confused sand- 
stone with novaculite which is quarried ‘in the Hot 
Springs area for the purposes mentioned. 

Novaculite is a hard, fine grain, sedimentary rock, 
consisting almost entirely of silica. 1t breaks with a 
smooth shell-like fracture. It has a waxy lustre, is 
usually white, and is translucent on thin edges. Stone 
from some deposits is more porous and has the ap- 
pearance of unglazed porcelain, 

Novaculite is widely distributed in the Ouachita 
Mountains of southwestern Arkansas. Between 200 
and 300 miles of narrow, more or less parallel, nearly 
east-west belts of novaculite crops out from Pulaski 
County westward to Polk County: The stone occurs 
in layers from two to ten feet in thickness. This oc- 
currence of novaculite is believed to be unique in the 
United States. 

First mention of this stone in Arkansas was made 
in 1818, at which time a quarry of hone stone was be- 
ing worked at Magnet Cove, Hot Spring County. It 
has been quarried ever since, the finished stone being 
used for the sharpening of tools and fine surgical in- 
struments and the crushed stone being used exten- 
sively for railroad ballast. Rounded pebbles of 
novaculite are used in tube mills for grinding. 

In recent years the Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company has been quarrying novaculite for test pur- 
poses, and it seems probable at this time that it may 
be found suitable for use as an electric insulator. 

Another unusual stone, not mentioned in the, Rrc- 
orp article, which occurs in quantity in Arkansas 
and nowhere else in the United States, is nepheline 
syenite—a granite-like igneous rock which has been 
intruded into masses of sedimentary rock forming 
a low mountain on the outskirts of Little Rock. 

The nepheline syenite of Arkansas has great 
strength and weather resisting qualities and has been 
extensively used for building and paving stone, and 
for rip-rap and sea-wall construction. 

The Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany has under construction at the present time at 
Little Rock a plant costing about $2,000,000, to crush 
this syenite into granules for use in coating composi- 
tion roofing. However, as a result. of studies by Mr. 
William Crockett, Ceramic Engineer, and the meta- 
lurgical branch of the United States Bureau of Mines 
at Rolla, Missouri, it now appears that the blue vari- 
ety of Arkansas syenite is amenable to concentration 
by magnetic separation and flotation to produce a 
material for ceramic uses other than the manufacture 
of glass. Syenite heretofore used in the United States 
for ceramic purposes has been imported from Canada. 

FRANK CANTRELL, Manager, 
Arkansas Economic Council, 
State Chamber of Commerce, 
Little Rock, Ark. 





Southern construction contracts were valued at 
$260,675,000 for the first two months of 1947, accord- 
ing to tabulations prepared from reports to the Daily 
Construction Bulletin. 
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CLEAN and PROTECT 


BOILERS 
SOOT 
BLOWERS 






with 


« , 
» ae MARION 
, a 


@ Increase your power 
plant efficiency at low 
cost—install Marion 
Soot Blowers! Type"F”, 
illustrated, removes soot 
and ash deposits com- 
pletely from water tube 
boilers of any type or 
size. It is equipped with automatic 
§ valve, balanced, chain-driven 
gear-operated None with flexible mounting to accommodate 
shifting of tube and wall positions due to heat changes. 

Elements, in approved material for temperature and cor- 
rosive conditions, are adjustable 3” lengthwise for nozzle 
alignment. Internally welded nozzles have full Venturi open- 
ing to spread steam for deep penetration without pitting 
tubes. Blowing range quickly adjustable from 45 to 345 
degree arc in increments of 6'%2 degrees. 

Valve opening requires 10 to 20 Ibs. chain pull, then 
free wheels” at 3 to 5 Ibs. All parts are interchangeable. 
installation is simple and balanced valve is accessible for 
inspection or regrinding. Made for any usual working pres- 
sure. Operated with air or steam. Products of 40 years’ 
manufacturing experience. 













OCP CCE 










Write for Catalog F-45 describing 
all types of Marion Soot Blowers 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co., Marion, Ind., U.S.A. 










FOR STRATOSPHERE COLD 
ge 


(a ‘OR TROPICAL HEAT 


Insulated Ls housings 
help give you accurate 


temperature control 





construction, adapts readily to insulation. Its resistance to 
wracking makes permanent air seals possible—double wall 
construction permits continuous insulation and use of phenolic 
spacers to eliminate through-metal contact. Though requiring 
no fitting, welding, or riveting for their construction, Ls cabinets 
and housings offer complete protection against dust, damage, 
and moisture. The Lindsay Corporation, 1102 Candler Bldg., At- 


lanta, Georgia. 


Lindsay Structure, modern method of preformed light metal 


LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 


S U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S.and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


. 
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HIGHER EFFICIENCY 


WINS IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Cities, processing plants and manufacturing firms through- 
out the state of New York now own more than three hundred 
and twenty-five Layne high efficiency Well Water Systems. 
These individually designed, quality built and correctly in- 
stalled water systems are now producing millions of gallons 
of water daily at an amazingly low cost. 


Into all Layne Well Water Systems only the very finest 
quality materials have gone, thus providing the absolute 
maximum in long life with a minimum of upkeep cost. 


Layne Well Water Systems and Vertical Turbine Pumps 
possess many distinctive and definitely superior features 
that have been developed and thoroughly proven by Layne. 
Engineers the world over readily recognize Layne Well 
Water Sytems as being the best that money can buy. 


For further information, catalogs, bulletins, etc., address 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


PUMPS For 


Wells—Lakes— Rivers—Reservoirs—lIrrigation Pro- 
jects—are obtainable in sizes from 40 to 16,000 gal- 
lons per minute, powered by electric motor, V-Belt 
or angle gear drives. Write for Pump Catalog. 





we. WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE P U M P S 


patella Today COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * Layne-Atlantic Co., 
* Layne-Central Co., Me eee Tenn, * Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind. * La ayne- -Louisiana Co. Lake Charles, La Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * 
Layne-New York Co ew. York City. * Layne- Northwe st Co., Milwaukee, Wis. * Layne- 
Ohio Co. Columbus, Ohio * Eagees Pacific, Inc tle, Wi ashington * b. ayne-Texas 
La . 


Co., Houston, Texas ne-Western Co. ag as Cit yne-Western 
Co. of Minnesota, Minne apotis; Minnesoto * International w ater Supply Ltd. 
London, Ontario, Canada Layne-Hispano Americana, A.. Me D. F. 




















































Corpus Christi Industry 


(Continued from page 62) 


leading cattle producers. An end- 
product of the Corn Products plant 
will be a high protein cattle feed, 
ideally suited for fattening and fin- 
ishing purposes. 

Such is a review of the more im- 
portant industrial development fac- 
ing Corpus Christi as the New Year 
begins. 

Extensive improvements in the 
city’s waterway facilities are cer- 
tain. The 21-mile channel extending 
from Corpus Christi to the Gulf of 
Mexico will be deepened to 36 feet, 
and widened from its present width 
of 250 feet to 400 feet. These en- 
largements have been approved by 
the U. S, Army Corps of Engineers, 
and when they are carried out the 
Port of Corpus Christi will have 
absolute parity with any harbor on 
the Gulf Coast. The Port today of- 
fers shippers over a_ half-million 
square feet of warehouse space, all 
sprinklered. All warehouses, after 
having been in the hands of the U.S. 
Navy for nearly three years, have 


been returned to the district. Steam- 
ship service, as yet not as extensive 
as in pre-war years, is returning to 
normal, Atlantic coastwise, Pacific 
intercoastal, and service to Europe 
and the Far East is now offered. 


Without exception, all industries 
locating here have based their de- 
cisions on three factors, namely— 
deep water transportation facilities, 
an unlimited supply of low cost nat- 
ural gas, and an abundant supply 
of basic industrial materials. Within 
a 125-mile radius of Corpus Christi 
are some 200 oil fields containing 
about 12,000 producing wells. Prac- 
tically all fields produce gas as well. 
Most of the oil is pipe-lined to 
Corpus Christi for refining or for re- 
shipment. At the Port site are stor- 
age facilities for over 12,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil. Gas for industrial use is 
available for as low as five cents per 
1,000 feet, giving Corpus Christi a 
power rate at tidewater well below 
a cost possible through the use of 
the cheapest coal. Strikes are not a 
factor. 














The Kwik-Mix 11-S Dandie, made by Kwik-Mix 
Company, Port Washington, Wis. (Koehring 
Subsidiary), not only has a reputation for 
fast charging, fast discharge and quick re- 
mixing . . . but it is also noted for Power 
Certainty . . . the ability to keep on going 
day after day, in any weather, anywhere. 
This is a logical result of heavy-duty power 
delivery by the Model VE-4 (V type, 4 
cylinder) Wisconsin Air-Cooled Power Unit 


WISCONSIN MOTOR Corporation 
14, WISCONSIN 


World’s Largest Builders of Heavy Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


MILWAUKEE 


POWER CERTAINTY 


PROVIDED BY 


WISCONSIN 


HEAVY-DUTY 
thih=Corled- 
ENGINE 





which turns up 20.5 hp. at 2200 R.P.M. 
Incorporated in this engine are features of 
Heavy-duty design pioneered by Wisconsin 
«+. assuring maximum serviceability on the 
job and minimum maintenance costs. 

For Power Certainty . . . regardless of the 
kind of equipment you are using... specify 
“Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines"... for any 
machine or job within a 2 to 30 hp. range. 
Descriptive literature on request. 





Corpus Christi itself is growing. 
Twenty-five years ago the city had 
10,000 people. By the time the Pori 
opened in 1926, rapid growth had 
begun. In 1930 the population had 
risen to 27,000 and 10 years-later it 
was crowding the 60,000 mark. The 
city did not obtain any out-sized 
emergency plants during the war 
years, unless the Naval Air Train- 
ing Station be regarded as one. 
Hence there have been no trouble 
some re-conversion problems. Sever 
al of the air station’s satellite fields 
have been inactivated, but the main 
station itself is still in the Naval 
services picture, Fields which have 
been abandoned have been put to 
other uses. Naval activities influ- 
enced the city’s growth. That fact 
is undeniable. However, reduced ac- 
tivities have not caused a slacken- 
ing in population gain. Corpus 
Christi still has more people than 
it can conveniently house. But now 
that many building controls have 
been removed it is anticipated that 
in 1947 we will be able to equalize 
supply with demand. 


Tennessee Industry in 1946 
(Continued from page 35) 


during 1946. From the State’s 25 
leading agricultural crops a record- 
breaking total of $366,000,000 was 
realized. Cash farm income steadily 
rose during the year with the total 
production value calculated at 20 
percent above 1945 figures, Leading 
crops were corn, valued at $106,3835,- 
000; cotton, $84,405,000; and to- 
bacco, $57,214,000. Only nine of 
the leading 25 crops, including 
some fruit yields, were below 1945 
figures. 


Electric Output Sets Record 


Major electric utility system peak loads 
of December 1946 set an all-time record 
high of 43,173,808 kilowatts, according to 
preliminary figures announceed by Fed- 
eral Power Commission in advance of its 
December report in the series on ‘“Elec- 
tric Utility System Loads.” The Decem- 
ber peak loads, totaling 14.0 higher than 
December 1945 exceeded by a substantial 
margin the largest previous peak load ag- 
gregate of 41,934,844 kilowatts in Novem- 
ber 1946. Extremely rapid post-war re- 
covery and increase of loads on electric 
systems is reflected in the fact that peak 
loads have not only increased over pre- 
war levels but have outrun the highest 
loads of the war years. December peaks 
in the pre-war year 1940 were about 28,- 
000,000 kilowatts. 
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STARCH PLANT EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


GRINDERS, CLASSIFIERS, 
CENTRIFUGALS, TER-MEERS, 
SCREENS, ELECTRIC MOTORS 


COMPLETE PLANT 
WITH ALL NECESSARY 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


UNITED STATES SUGAR CORP. 
SALES DEPT. CLEWISTON, FLA. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 
HOUSTON TEXAS 


18.7 ac. 400° x 2035' 


For sale by owners. Property is bounded on 
the long sides by the Houston Belt 
Terminal track and the power line of the 
Houston Lighting & Power Co., on west end 
by >. & W. T. Ry. track just north of 
the city. Surrounded by industrial residential 
areas. 


Price $40,000 


W. L. ILFREY, TRUSTEE 
BOX 333, GOOSE CREEK, TEXAS 














375 KVA G.E. TURBO GENERATOR 
240 v. 3600 RPM. Non Condensing 
150# gauge pressure, 5% back pr. 
Complete, excellent condition ~ 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLASS CO. 
630 Fort Washington Ave. New York 33, N. 











DO YOU NEED 
DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE SOUTH? 


Our distribution system features 
a mailorder list of 1,000,000 fam- 
ilies—eight retail branch ware- 
houses serving 13 Southern 
states—and 3,000dealers to push 
“Southern States’’-distributed 
products. 

This is an outstanding oppor- 
tunity to secure Southern mar- 
ket coverage for your products. 
Write us today. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
IRON ROOFING COMPANY 
General Offices: SAVANNAH, GA. 


Branch Warehouses in: Savannah, Ga., 
Albany, Ga., Columbia, S.C., Raleigh, N.C., 
Birmingham, Ala., Hattiesburg, Miss., 
Orlando, Fla., Nashville, Tenn. 





INDUSTRIAL SITE 


IDEAL FOR SMALL PLANT 


Even more important than the physical advantages 
this town offers, such as unusually desirable cli- 
mate, pure soft water, excellent transportation, cheap 
hydro-electric power, nearness to raw materials for 
textiles, wood-working, ceramics, etc., and to mar- 
kets; is the labor supply, while not large is high 
grade native white. 


The territory is virgin, unexploited by industry, 
away from atom bomb threat, or more realistically, 
the difficulties of labor troubles from Communist 
agitators and labor racketeers. The town is small 
enough and remote enough from large centers 80 
that it will not be attractive to these evil forces. 


For more information, write No. 9696 
c/o Manufacturers Record, Baltimore 3, Md. 








MISSISSIPPI RIVER WATER FRONT 
at 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


Approximately 34 mile in length, 

located opposite proposed locks of 

new Intercoastal Canal. Deep 

water for steamship traffic. 

FOR SALE OR LONG TERM LEASE 
Write or call 


FRED G. BENTON AND ASSOCIATES 
(owners) 


1016 Louisiana National Bank Building 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

















@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CoO., 578 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





@ Patent Attorneys 





PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1208-R Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





@ Business Opportunities 





For Development: High grade limestone. 
Directly on main line Chesapeake and Ohio 
R. R. Forty feet oolitic stone. Also deposit 
limestone adjoining both main lines of Nor- 
folk & Western and Virginian R, R. Prin- 
cipals address: Owner, Box 531, Beckley, 
West Virginia. 





@ New Industries Wanted 





Marlin, Texas, city of 9500 population, center 
of Texas population, good roads, schools, 
churches, excellent water, natural gas, no 
labor troubles, want factories large or small, 
tell us your needs, we will help you. J. A. 
Lockett, Marlin, Texas. The south’s greatest 
health resort, 





® Accounts Wanted 





Construction sales lines wanted for S. C. 
building materials and building equipment. 
Civil Engineer, 5 years sales experience in 
this territory. P. O. Box 1441, Columbia, 
South Carolina, 





@ Men Wanted 





HELP WANTED: Wood Working Mechan- 
ics. Experienced in furniture production. 
Good opportunity for one with supervisory 
ability. Established plant now being en- 
larged., 

Korn Industries, Ine., Sumter, S. C. 





$6,384 Million Yearly Put as 
Figure Needed to Clean Up 
Country’s National Debt 
A formula for long-time amortiz- 
ation of the national debt has been 
submitted to Congress by Prof. 
Charles W. Watkeys, University of 
Rochester mathematician, who, be- 
ginning with $275 billion and an 
average interest rate of two per cent, 
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uses involved algebraic computa- 
tions to arrive at a $6,384 million an- 
nual budget item to clean up the 
country’s New Deal legacy in 100 
years. 

By the end of the year 2048 (as- 
suming 100 years without an un- 
balanced federal budget), the Uni- 
ted States would be free of debt! 
Total payments on the debt over that 
period would be roundly $638-billion, 

The federal budget for the ten 
years prior to 1933 averaged only 
$41,-billion annually, emphasizing 
the true economic significance of 
the national debt. 

With an average population of 
40,000,000 families over the coming 
century, the payments on the na- 
tional debt alone would amount to 
$160 a year for each family, or $3.07 
per week, After that amount of 
taxes for debt service, the country 
would begin paying taxes for all 
other federal and local functions. 

During 1946, all these other gov- 
ernmental services and functions 
(local and federal) cost the Ameri- 
can people an average of $1,500 a 
year per family, or exactly $25 a 
week, 

Thus, if the country is to handle 
the national debt in a business-like 
manner, and sustain all existing 
governmental operations, the cost in 
taxes will be $28.07 a week for each 
family! 

As Professor Watkeys’ study illus- 
trates so forcefully, the $3.07 a week 
for debt service must be the key- 
stone of any sound fiscal program. 
Beyond that, whatever we save by 
economies in local, state or federal 
government will be reflected in a re- 
duction in the average family’s tax 
liability. 

Facing this tax load of $28.07 a 
week for each and every American 
family, we begin to glimpse the glori- 
ous vision of Henry Agard Wallace 
and his fellow-travelers in frenzied 
finance, when they coined that ring- 
ing battle-cry of the more abundant 
life, “The Age of the Common Man!” 


Power Plant Contract Let 

Georgia Power Company, At- 
lanta, has let a contract to Blythe 
Brothers Company, Charlotte, N. C., 
for the sub-structure for a new 
power plant near Albany, Ga. To be 
known as Plant Mitchell, the project 
will contain two 25,000-kilowatt- 
ampere turbo-generators and will 
serve southwest Georgia. 
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SANDERSON & PORTER. 
& 


ENGINEERS anp 
CONSTRUCTORS 





WILEY & WILSON 
Consulting Engineers 
STEAM AND ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 
INTRAL PLANT HEA STEMS 
Seating and seating Hs rod for Public and Private Buildings 
WATER SUP! IEWAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


MAIN hicucn LYNCHBURG, VA. 





GEORGE F. HARDY & SON 


Mill Architects & Consulting Engineers 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. 
Established 1900 
Members—Am. Sor. C.E.; Am. Soc. M.E.;Eng. Inst. Can.; TAPPI. 
Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
s Design — Complete Plans — Supervision Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants 


Grorcp F. Harpy JoHN A. Harpy 


Y. 


Valuations 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Erectors of Transmission Lines 
46 SOUTH FIFTH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


327 S. La Sauup Sr. 
Cui1caco, ILLINOIS 


136 Liszetr 8. 
New Yore 


NC. 





SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., | 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
We Specialize in Water Supply and in Pumping Equipment 
1510 E. MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 








PAPER & PULP MILLS © WASTE DISPOSAL « TEXTILE MILLS ¢ 
APPRAISALS © WATER PLANS © STEAM UTILIZATION e 
STEAM POWER PLANTS HYDRO-ELECTRIC REPORTS 





SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 
Measuring Tapes and Supplies for 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
F. WEBER CO. — 227 PARK AVENUE 


Est. 1853 BALTIMORE 1, MD. 














ENGINEERS 


CESIGNERS CONSTRUCTORS 





PROCESS AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
MATERIAL HANDLING @ PIPE LINES 
STRUCTURAL @ MECHANICAL @ ELECTRICAL 
WATER @ GAS @ WASTE DISPOSAL 








JOUN J. HARTE CO 


ATLANTA GA. 





ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCOR PORATED 
orchitects and Ongineers 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN © MODERNIZATION STUDIES © APPRAISAL& 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS © AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 


se Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 





CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





SAxE, WILLIAR AND ROBERTSON 


Engineers ° Consultants 


PUBLIC AND eee eet a 
ORT FACILITIE 
SITE INVESTIGATIONS REGI ental PLANNING 


VALUATION 
130 WEST HAMILTON STREET 


e 
* 
e “ay 1, MARYLAND 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. . 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





Conlan Design & Engineering Division 


Plant Expansion Programs—Structural Detailing 
Machine and Tool Design—Technical Manual Preparation 


117 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 





HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
Engineers Contracters 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SHWAGE 


DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS, VaLua- 
TIONS, REPORTS 


Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








WHITMAN, REQUARDT 


AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 


Algernon Blair 


ri 

Civil — Sanitary — Structural a 
Mechanical — Elect: 

Reports, Plans, Supervision, , 

1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 


General Contractors 


Fiske-Carter Construction Co. 
General Oontractors 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C. WEST POINT. GA. 





Consider Arkansas’ Advantages 


W. TERRY FEILD 


Engineer Consultant 
Civil—Mechanical—Electrical—Industrial 
Reports—Plans—Construction Supervision 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephones—Office 4-8622 Res. 2-2640 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
Cc 


Inspection Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND GR VIRGINIA 


V. CLAIBORNE KILBY 


Analytical Chemist 








J. SPENCE HOWARD 
CIVIL AND CONSULTANT ENGINEER 
Waterworks — Sewers — Roads 
Topographical Surveys 


an 
Water analysis a specialty. Subdivision work a specialty 


MILTON, N. C. 307 Morris Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 





WATSON and HART 
Engineers 
Industrial bowel Sroasecigmme and Soil 

Studie: Electrical 


1 and In- 
stallations. Reperts and 


Southern construction in January 
1947 totaled $139,831,000, a figure 
more than 38% ahead of January 
1946. 











GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 





